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At a time of grave 
international crises 

and pressing domestic 
problems, Washington is 
trying to do as little 


as possible 


By David C. Williams 


Washington's 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
ASHINGTON IS accustomed to 
ene doldrums, but this 
year they have lasted longer than 
ever. The President, who shows in- 
creasing signs of being “fed up” with 
desk work at the White House, has 
decided to prolong his stay in the 
West as long as possible. Already, 
there are reports that he hopes to 
spend little time in the capital be- 
tween now and the next session of 
Congress, but will hole up at the 
“Little White House” being rushed 
to completion at his beloved Augusta, 
Georgia golf course. 

The lassitude which has settled 
on this city is completely out of key 
with events in America and the 
world. At home, the economy seems 
to be drifting into depression. Re- 
ports of layoffs are increasing. The 
Budd Company has cut payrolls be- 
cause of reduced demand for auto- 
mobile bodies. Farm prices are 
dropping steadily, and farm equip- 
ment companies are cutting produc- 
tion. John Fox, financier and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Post, has said 
that current stock market develop- 
ments are “the forerunners of a ma- 
jor business depression.” 

Abroad, the Soviet announcement 
of the H-bomb and the continuing 
political crises in France and Italy 
foreshadow increasing strains in the 
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free world. Even the sweeping vic- 
tory of Adenauer, welcome as it was 
to American diplomats, raises the 
danger that United States policy may 
rely too heavily on Germany. 

For two decades, Washington had 
been the nerve center and the dyna- 
mo, first of an America fighting its 
way out of the great depression, 
then of the grand alliance against 
Hitler, most recently of the free 
world in its struggle against Com- 
munism. Although the leaders of 
other free nations did not always see 
eye to eye with ours, they had come 
to believe in the basic responsibility 
of the framers of American policy 
and the sincerity of their will for 
peace with freedom. Likewise, con- 
fidence had grown that our Govern- 
ment possessed, and intended to re- 
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tain, sufficient control over our eco- 
nomy to insure its basic stability— 
even more vital to our allies than to 
us. 

It is saddening to report that, as 
the months go by, more and more of 
this ground so painfully won is being 
given up. Within America, power is 
going from the White House to Con- 
gress, and from Washington to pri- 
vate business and to the states. Over- 
seas, confidence in the responsibility 
of American leadership is being un- 
dermined by a series of blunders 
such as the maladroit handling of 
India’s candidacy for the Far East- 
em Conference and John Foster 
Dulles’ tactless intervention in the 
German election. Week after week, 
the men who helped win Washing- 
ton its world leadership are being 
dismissed, and the programs they 
initiated curtailed or abandoned. 

Typical of this trend are the whole- 
sale firings in Harold Stassen’s For- 
eign Operations Administration (old 
ECA writ little). Much more than a 
change in personnel is involved. Re- 
publican leadership is ditching the 
Point Four philosophy of helping the 
under-developed countries to help 
themselves, and is turning back to 
the sort of dollar diplomacy and 
friendship-buying which even Repub- 
lican Senators have criticized in the 
past. Stassen himself set the pat- 
lem for the change in a recent 
Private discussion of his reorganiza- 
tion plans. “Point Four is a thing 
created by Truman in his own 
mage,” he said. “It’s loaded with 
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When cuts are made, they are going 
to take the big blow.” 

Stanley Andrews, the Point Four 
Administrator, was given the privi- 
lege of resigning. Then the axe fell 
without warning on the entire top 
layer of Andrews’ staff. Dismissed, 
effective the end of this month, were 
Philip M. Glick, legal counsel; Car- 
ney Howell, fiscal controller; Hey- 
wood P. Martin, assistant adminis- 
trator for management; and Omar 
Pancoast, programs officer. The three 
assistant administrators and _ their 
deputies running Point Four’s op- 
erations in Africa and the Near East, 
South America, and the Far East 
were also dismissed. 

Although Point Four is primarily 
a technical program, the axe cut 
deep into the technical staff. Among 
the non-political casualties were 
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Oscar Meier, ten of whose 27 years 
in Government have been devoted to 
African problems; Charles Poole, 
sanitary engineer from the Public 
Health Service; and Paul Taggart, 
from the Interior Department’s ‘n- 
dian Service, a 25-year career em- 
ployee and a veteran. 

Of course, many Americans will 
view this “bonfire of bureaucrats” 
with pleasure. It appears to save 
money, and to rid the Government 
of dreamers and “do-gooders.” It is 
too little realized that technical as- 
sistance to under-developed countries 
is often as real a weapon in the strug- 
gle against Communism as are tanks 
and guns. One of our most hard- 
headed diplomats, for instance, has 
said that the reservoirs of pro-Ameri- 
can sentiment created everywhere in 
Iran by Point Four’s “ambassadors 
in shirtsleeves” was a very important 
factor in preventing 
country from going Communist 

The resignation of Martin Durkin 


that crucial 


as Secretary of Labor is another in- 
stance of failure of leadership in 
Washington. This first departure 
from the Eisenhower “team” had a 
significance far beyond the hassle 
over amending the Taft-Hartley Act 
from which it resulted. It represented 
the failure of the more sophisticated 
conservatives in and about the White 


House to win a substantial propor- 
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tion of organized labor to the new 
regime. 

It had been calculated, and shrewd- 
ly so, that a mature labor movement. 
such as the American one, develops 
vested interests which make it, to 
some extent at least. susceptible to 
conservative alliances. The more far- 
sighted of the White House staffers 
were willing to make the minimum 
concessions needed to consummate 
the wedding. Durkin’s amendments 
were cleared with Senator Taft just 
before his death. and he was given 
solid reasons to assume they had 
the endorsement of the White House. 

Then came the premature publica- 
tion of the banns in the Wall Street 
Journal. (Vice President Nixon is 
credited with this leak by many 
Washington The die- 


hards in Congress and in the busi- 


observers. ) 


ness world were furious. and made 
their wrath felt at Washington. Tired 
of waiting at the church, Durkin 
returned to the presidency of the 
Plumbers’ Union. The blunt com- 
ments on this affair by both George 
Meany and Walter Reuther made 
very clear the depth of the breach 
which has opened between the Ad- 
ministration and labor. 

The impact of this breach will be 
felt not only at home. where it pres- 
ages an era of greater conflict be- 
tween labor and management, but 
abroad, where it is bound to make 
much more difficult the tireless and 
valuable efforts which American 
trade unions have been making on 
behalf of United States foreign 
policy. It will be much harder for 
the unions to “sell” to labor abroad 
the policies of an Administration 
with which they are at odds at home. 
To add to the difficulty, there is 
mounting evidence that the Adminis- 
tration intends to dismiss from Amer- 
ican missions overseas everyone with 
a socialist present or past—and these 
have been, in recent years, the most 
persuasive advocates of American 
anti-Communist policies, particularly 
with their fellow-socialists abroad. 

And American foreign policy cer- 
tainly stands in urgent need of ad- 


vocates. When he took office, Mr. 
Dulles told the American people he 
wanted foreign policies to be: 


“Open—so that you can know 
what they are. 

“Simple—so that you can un- 
derstand them and judge them. 

“Decent and moral—so that 
they will fit into your idea of 
what you think is right.” 


Openness, simplicity and_ right- 
eousness, he said, used to be the 
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“great American traditional foreign 
policy” and he was going to get 
back to it. There might be something 
in this policy, if Dulles had actually 
carried it out. But he has tended to 
substitute self-righteousness for right- 
eousness, and bluntness for openness 
and simplicity. 

Mr. Dulles continues to strive very 
hard to give his foreign policy a 
distinctive Republican appearance. 
That is difficult, because the policy is 
essentially an extension of Truman’s, 
and indeed is largely dictated by the 
realities of the postwar world. In 
striving for contrast, he tends to over- 
emphasize the small changes he 
makes. The diehards in the Republi- 
can party are led to expect too much, 
and our allies are needlessly alarmed. 
Even in terms of partisan politics, 
this practice has been a failure. It 
has not really endeared him to the 
far right of his party, and has cost 





him sympathy and support he might 
otherwise have had from Republican 
internationalists and even from 
Democrats. 

Another fault to which he has been 
prone is undue haste. Recently he 
upset the Italians, and sent their 
Ambassador post haste to call upon 
him, by announcing that he had an 
open mind ou the Trieste question. 
The Ambassador found that there 
was no change—yet—in America’s 
stated 1948 policy that all Trieste 
should go to Italy. 

Mr. Dulles might well take to heart 
the remarks he made to his radio- 
TV audience six months ago: 

“Statements made here which to 
them [the Europeans] seem to be 
reckless are seized upon abroad 
as reasons why they should not 
trust us . . . . We must be sober 
and restrained in our national 
conduct . ... We must at all times 
play the part of a nation which 
is fully aware of the grave respon- 
sibility which it carries.” 

Much water has flowed under the 
Potomac bridges since these weighty 
words were uttered. During this 
period, America has not given the 
appearance of being “fully aware of 
the grave responsibility which it car- 
ries’”—or, more accurately, this Ad- 
ministration has not. It is high time 
that what Herblock, the Washington 
Post cartoonist, recently described as 
“the long amateur night” of the pres- 
ent Administration be brought to 
an end, Congress, businessmen and 
state governments have great virtues 
and abilities, but a collection of local 
and special interests does not, by 
some magic, automatically serve the 
national interest. And partisanship. 
blundering and haste in the execution 
of grave matters of foreign policy 
do not inspire confidence in our 
friends or caution in our enemies. 

It is too late, and the issues at 
stake are too serious, for Washing: 
ton once more to become a sleepy 
provincial city, seat of a government 
which does as little as possible. If 
the leadership of the world does not 
remain here, it will lapse into other 
and worse hands. 
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SUPPOSE they call this the Temp- 
erate Zone because, on the aver- 
age, the temperature falls between 
that experienced in the Arctic and 
Equatorial regions. In the pleasant- 
er parts of the area you don’t roast 
or freeze to death. So it seems to be 
an in-between part of the earth. 

But the weather has an intemper- 
ate way of dodging up and down. In 
Greenland or Brazil, you know what 
to expect. But in Delaware or New 
York, the thermometer is forever 
hopping around. There is nothing 
temperate or reasonable or calcul- 
able about it. 

I am not registering a complaint. 
Even the air-conditioning men are 
not inclined to protest. They are 
doing handsomely by making Mark 
Twain a liar. They, at last, are doing 
something about the weather. But | 
am not dependent on them. I like 
our weather as it is—and I mean 
this Eastern seaboard weather, the 
most cantankerous in the world. It 
was of this climate that old Mark 
said it is capable of producing 136 
Varieties in 24 hours. And this jump- 
ing-jack talent is what I especially 
love and admire. 

Take our 11-day hot spell at the 
end of August. You see a graph 
representing it, and it looks like a 
mighty tower of temperature. There 
is something grand, overpowering 
about the picture. In this climate, the 
Weather is not bound by any aver- 
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‘Intemperate Zone’ 


of Surprises 


ages compiled by the experts. Any 
time it takes a notion it can go jump- 
ing over fences and trees and climb- 
ing mountains. No fellows on the 
top of tall buildings tending to little 
wind machines and water-measurers 
can put a bridle on it or even fore- 
tell its motions. Any summer it may 
be hotter for longer than it ever was 
since 1877 or 1788. Any winter day 
the thermometer may jump higher 
than it has gone since the frigid 
fathers came to New England. There 
is always the possibility of fractured 
records and consequent astonishment 
and headline value. There is none 
of the boredom of calculability. 

In our part of the world, even the 
routine things come with freshness 
of surprise. At the end of August 
and the beginning of September, we 
had become inured to summer heat. 
Our skins, nerves and minds were 
adjusted. The heat might go on 
climbing near or beyond the 100° 
mark each day. We had formed the 
appropriate habits, were accustomed 
to the suitable drinks and clothing. 
Then suddenly—a new world! One 
morning, the first person down the 
stairs shouted: “Fall has come!” 

The rest of us tumbled out and 
stumbled down as fast as we could 
with any degree of safety or de- 
cency. The world was completely 
new. Things were as different as if, 
during the night, we had _ been 
magically transported to a different 
country, a different zone, a different 
altitude. I forgot to mention the 
rain. The night before it had come 
in a sudden flood. The air, washed 
as it was. was new and clear and 
clean. It had a tonic effect. The 


By William E. Bohn 


grass was a vivid green—as if it 


were new. In the garden every rose, 
every marigold, every zinnia was 
stretching itself higher and shining 
with brighter radiance than on the 
previous day. And in the vegetable 
garden there were blossoms on the 
squashes, on the egg plants, even on 
the bean vines—blossoms as gay as 
any that ever graced what is called 
a “flower garden.” 

The birds had, during the hours 
of darkness, been gifted with a new 
energy. The day before they had 
come languidly to the bird-bath or 
had thankfully fluttered into the 
shower furnished by the hose. In the 
new dawn, they came swooping 
through the trees, chattering, playing, 
fighting, driving one another away 
from the feeding-stations. They 
knew another season had_ started. 
Across one corner of the lawn by the 
wood where the beeches are, there 
was the unmistakable symbol of 
autumn. The bright leaves for the 
first time had covered the lawn and 
turned it into an oriental rug. 

The effect on human beings was 
instantaneous. The day before, we 
had found excuses. There were count- 
less good reasons why every piece 
of work should not be tackled then. 
It was too dry, too hot, too late, too 
early, too something. Now—in the 
new climate — excuses evaporated. 
Everyone was eager for a favorite 
task. Breakfast could not be too 
quickly disposed of. The new sup- 
plies of energy had to be instantly 
applied to alluring jobs. 

The French Physiocrats may have 
been right—or partly right. A temp- 
erate climate—regular, even, equable 
—probably would produce a race of 
humans lazy and unimaginative and 
easily satisfied. This intemperate zone 
of ours has produced the grasping, 
eager, insatiable creatures who have 
made this modern world. When they 
have done their part, when they get 
ready to crawl away in search of 
some land where it is always after- 
noon—then they are resigning from 
the productive part of the human 
race. For me, I want another winter. 
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Mexico City 
ATIN AMERICA today is witness- 
L ing a bitter struggle in defense 
of basic liberties. Virtually every- 
where they are flouted or gravely 
threatened. A balance-sheet of the 
state of freedom would show some- 
thing like this: 

© Freedom of the press curbed or 
abolished: Peru, Venezuela, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Dominican Republic and 
Ecuador. 

© Freedom of association violated: 
Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, Domin- 
ican Republic. 

© Freedom of speech suppressed: 
Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, Domin- 
ican Republic. 

® Basic freedoms guaranteed: 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Uruguay. 

This list sheds light on some rather 
surprising facts. In countries like 
Brazil and Chile, governed by for- 
mer dictators, we find a consistent 
respect for basic liberties. In others. 
like Costa Rica, Mexico and Uruguay, 
liberty has definitely been consoli- 
dated. Other events give reason for 
optimism. The civil war in Colombia 
has come to an end. In Costa Rica. 
José Figueres, one of the great 
democratic leaders of the hemisphere, 
won the recent election. And in 
Guatemala, the influence of the Com- 
munists has been reduced in recent 
months, and democratic reforms are 
under way. 

But, despite these promising signs, 
the characteristic feature of life in 


Freedom and human liberties are rapidly 


dwindling in the Western Hemisphere 


Terror Stalks 


Latin America 


By Victor Alba 


Latin America in 1953 is the per- 
sistence and expansion of the con- 
centration camp system in Argentina, 
Venezuela and Peru. 

Perhaps we should not call it the 
concentration camp system, for con- 
centration camps and forced labor 
are actually not its basic character- 
istics. Its main features, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are police terror and the 
total absence of judicial guarantees. 

Let us take a look at the basic 
traits of governments in these three 
countries. (This, naturally, does not 
suggest that things are much better 
in Cuba, the Dominican Republic. 
Equador or Nicaragua. The only 
difference is that, in the latter coun- 
tries, the system of dictatorship and 
violence is carried out less sys- 
tematically. ) 

In Peru, the government of Gen- 
eral Odria has been in power since 
the military ccup of 1948. It has 
legalized the sale of cocaine in order 
to secure additional revenue for the 
support of the army. It has perse- 
cuted the members of the APRA 
(Popular American Revolutionary 
Alliance). It keeps the leader of this 
organization, Paul Haya de la Torre, 
cooped up in the Colombian Embassy 
by refusing to give him a safe-con- 
duct pass which would permit him 
to leave the country. The Communist 
trade unions work hand in hand with 
the Government and thus are per- 
mitted to operate. But free and in- 
dependent unions are being per- 
secuted relentlessly. Just recently 


General Vagas, the Director of the 
Railways, dismissed a number of rail- 
way workers because they had par- 
ticipated in union activities. 

Letters smuggled out of the peni- 
tentiary of Lima say that conditions 
in this institution are terrible. Large 
numbers of political prisoners are 
incarcerated there and, according to 
these reports, they suffer from star- 
vation and cold. A student leader, 
Carlos Valle Huayta, died of pneu- 
monia. Twelve deputies are confined 
to a cell with a floor space of about 
36 square feet. Leonidas Calderon, 
a union leader 72 years old, was kept 
in solitary confinement for a long 
time and without medical care—al- 
though he suffered from tuberculosis. 
Prisoners are left without food un- 
der the ancient theory that their 
families are responsible for their 
support. 

These were the conditions in 1949. 
They have not improved since then. 
In 1950, for example, 200 people 
were imprisoned in the jail at Cerro 
de Pasco, a mining town in the An- 
des, more than 12,000 feet above 
sea level. For twenty-six months, 
these prisoners were left exposed to 
the frightful cold without any pro 
tection. 

On July 21, 1949, the Odria gov- 
ernment passed an “internal secur- 
ity” law which prescribes the death 
penalty for the most flimsy “political 
and social” reasons. The law is 
carried out according to military 
standards and even the fact that the 
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offender may be a minor makes no 
difference. Anyone who arranges a 
public meeting without the permis- 
sion of the authorities is liable to 
imprisonment. The same law also 
forbids the importation into the 
country of any literature “Commun- 
istic in nature” or any printed ma- 
terial “which might incite the citizens 
to commit crimes as established in 
this decree.” 

Even firecrackers may not be set 
off without official permission. And 
anyone who organizes a strike may 
be thrown in jail without much ado. 
Actually. this law makes it possible 
to arrest anyone opposed to the Gov- 
emment and keep him in jail in- 
definitely. And this, indeed, was the 
purpose of the whole decree. 

The worst tactic of the Peruvian 
government is to send political pris- 
oners, without trial or conviction, to 
aconcentration camp at Satiro in the 
Amazon jungle. But if an enemy 
seems dangerous enough, he may 
even he executed openly in the streets 
—by the police. This happened to 
Luis Negreiros, General Secretary of 
the Peruvian Federation of Labor. 
He was assassinated on a street in 
Lima on March 24, 1950. 

The APRA has recently registered 
acomplaint with the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations 
regarding the treatment of political 
prisoners in Peru. They produced 
evidence to show that these prisoners 
are not allowed to receive visits 
from members of their families, that 
they are given no medical care and 
that they are tortured with the 
“picana,” i.e. the application of elec- 
trical currents to the genital organs. 

The Communist attitude toward 
this terror in Peru is especially 
‘ignificant. Far from opposing the 
Odria regime, the CP has supported 
it from the start. Communists have 
been given important government 
posts. Jorge Fernandez Stoll was 
appointed Prosecutor General, and 
Juan Luna was made a member of 
the Municipal Council—without any 
democratic election, of course. 

The American Federation of Labor 
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registered a formal complaint about 
the conditions in Peru before the 
UNESCO. A vote was taken as to 
whether this matter should be re- 
ported to the International Labor 
Office. The delegates of Peru, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland and Byelo-Russia 
voted against the motion. 

A sign that conditions in Peru 
have not improved is furnished by 
an event that took place as recently 
as last June. Two Peruvian labor 
officials, Rafael Lovett and Lucio 
Sandoval, went to Geneva to repre- 
sent their organizations at the ILO 


PERON'S ARGEN- 
TINA: BEHIND A 
FACADE OF POPU- 
LARITY— POLITICAL 
PERSECUTION, PO- 
LICE BRUTALITY AND 


PRISON CAMPS 


conference. Upon their return they 
were arrested and thrown into jail. 

As far as Argentina is concerned, 
THE New Leaner has time and again 
reported on the terror regime of Gen- 
eral Perén. The right to meet, to or- 
ganize and to strike is unknown. 
Arrests without warrants are fre- 
quent since the country is in a state 
of perpetual marital law. Tortures 
in the cells of police stations are a 
regular occurrence. To mention but 
a few cases: Carlos Antonio Aguirre 
died as a result of torture in the 
police station of Tucuman. His 
body, horribly mutilated, was found 
at the edge of a forest. In 1952, Dr. 
Alberto Cardie fled from Buenos 
Aires and denounced before the UN 
the tortures which he had witnessed 
in the course of his work as a physi- 
cian. It hardly seems necessary to 


repeat the tale of the intellectuals 
who were arrested as a result of the 
fires on April 15, 1953. And the case 
of Nicolas Repetto, the Socialist lead- 
er, who, at the age of 85, spent a 
week in a cell so small that he could 
neither sit nor stand, illustrates the 
brutality of the system. 

In August, 1949, the Radical mi- 
nority in the Chamber of Deputies 
demanded the suspension of the Fed- 
eral Chief of Police and of the mem- 
bers of the “Special Section” of the 
police force. To support their de- 
mand, they produced a list of more 





than 60 cases of torture and a dozen 
assassinations perpetrated by the 
police. Among the victims listed 
were a number of leaders of the 
Labor party, which was the first to 
give its support to Perén. The Per- 
onist majority of the Chamber, 
naturally, gave short shrift to this 
proposal. 

In Argentina, the persecution of 
the press, the students and the uni- 
versity professors has been more 
spectacular than in Peru or Ven- 
ezuela. There are more than 2,000 
political prisoners and hundreds of 
them are suffering in the glacial cold 
of the Southern region. Only a short 
while ago, a score of dockworkers 
was arrested in Buenos Aires for 
having organized a strike. They were 
beaten up in front of their families 
and then shipped to the prison 
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camp on the island of Denarchi, 
where apparently most of those who 
receive conspicuous injuries end up. 

ORIT, the pan-American section 
of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, has announced 
a number of arrests of persons who 
refused to contribute to a fund for 
the erection of a monument to Eva 
Perén. The opposition deputy Perette 
denounced this action, but his dis- 
course was not even printed in the 
official transcript of the Chamber 
sessions. Occasionally one even hears 
of people who have been arrested 
in lieu of some relative who has 
been able to flee the country. 

This picture of police terror and 
persecution has been completed by 
the recent amendments to the Penal 
Code. It is now possible to sentence 
to three years imprisonment a man 
who organized a strike. According 
to the new law, anyone accused of 
“irreverence to the authorities” can- 
not have his testimony admitted “to 
prove the truthfulness of his affirma- 
tions.” Thus, all that is needed to 
convict a man is the testimony of a 
public official. 

To make this code even more pli- 
able, the Argentine Government in- 
troduced a whole new legislative 
program covering “special circum- 
stances.” The principle measures in 
this program include a “Law for the 
repression of espionage, sabotage, 
and treason,” and a “Law for na- 
tional defense.” The latter makes it 
possible for the Government to de- 
clare a “state of war” whenever it 
feels that “a time of grave danger” 
has approached. Nobody was aware 
of the “grave danger” which prompt- 
ed General Perén, on September 28, 
1951, to proclaim a state of war. But 
since this declaration no court can 
interfere with an arrest ordered by 
the executives of the Government. 

In Argentina, the Communists act 


precisely as they do in Peru. Instead 


of opposing the repressive measures 
of the Perén regime, they whole- 
heartedly support the Government. 
Recently, the Communist League, 
whose leader, Roberto Puiggros, is 


one of Perén’s Councellors, even pre- 
sented a six point program to the 
General, demanding that some mem- 
bers of the League be given govern- 
ment appointments. Perdén, in his re- 
ply, approved some of the Commu- 
nist proposals and promised to put 
them into effect. 

In Venezuela, 6,000 political pris- 
oners have been put behind bars 
since the military assumed power in 
1948. Only three of these have had 
the benefit of a legal trial. The 
others have been imprisoned without 
trial or conviction. In February. 
1952, the Federation of Free Trade 
Unions published a list of the unions 
dissolved by order of the military 
“Junta,” and the names of hundreds 
of arrested union leaders. But, as in 
Argentina and Peru, political per- 
secution is not confined to the or- 
ganized workers. Intellectuals, stu- 
dents and businessmen have been 
imprisoned without any recourse to 
legal action, 

Since the dictatorship of Juan 
Vincente Gomez, Venezuela has had 
a long tradition of terror. But the 
present situation surpasses anything 
that happened in the past. A few ex- 
amples, from among thousands, may 
indicate what is going on in Vene- 
zuela, today. 

Salom Meza was tortured so bru- 
tally that in one “session” he lost his 
hearing and broke an arm. Humberto 
Hernandez and Lucas Perez were 
kept in solitary confinement for three 
months, each one in a cell without 
windows or light. Armando Diaz re- 
mained for two days suspended by 
his feet. In addition to electric shocks 
and ice-water treatments, the Vene- 
zuelan police has developed a new 
form of torture all its own. They cut 
the cords on the fists of their vic- 
tims, piece by piece, and nobody has 
been able to stand the resulting pain 
for more than fifteen minutes. 

Two Senators and two deputies of 
the Democratic Action party have 
been held secretly in the prison of 
San Juan de los Morros for more 
than a year. Assassination of leaders 
of the opposition parties is also a 


common practice. In May, 1953, to 
cite the most recent case, Docto; 
Alberto Carnevali was murdered jy 
his prison cell in San Juan. 

Argentina and 
Peru, has its fair share of concentra. 
tion camps. The best-known ones are 
on the islands of Sacupana and 
Orchila. The latter used to be a quar. 
antine station for infected cattle. To. 
day, the same stables which once 
housed the animals are filled with 
human victims. But the most terrible 


Venezuela, like 


of these camps is at Guasina, where 
400 men perform slave labor ten 
hours a day without sufficient food 
and without any shelter. They have 
no protection against the fevers that 
rage in this region, and the island, 
surrounded by the waters of the 
Orinoco, is without a physician. The 
mortality among prisoners is high. 

In Venezuela, the Communists, ex- 
cept for a dissident group, also sup- 
port the military government. The 
terror in Venezuela has led to many 
demonstrations in free Latin Amer- 
ican countries against holding the 
tenth Pan American Conference at 
Caracas. In Equador, Colombia, 
Chile, Uruguay and Costa Rica dele- 
gates have threatened not to par 
ticipate in the conference if it should 
be held in Caracas. But the military 
government of Perez Jimenez is al: 
ready building a fifteen-million-dol: 
lar hotel for the delegates. 

Up until now, only a small number 
of free trade unions, and a few leat: 
ers of democratic and socialist par- 
ties, have openly denounced the 
terror regimes and the absence of 
basic liberties in Latin America. But 
the time seems to have come where 
the United Nations Commission 1 
Forced Labor should be asked to it- 
vestigate this matter. 

This Commission, by its studies of 
conditions in Greece, Spain, Tunisia 
and the Soviet Union, has acquired 
a moral authority to condemn terror 
and violations of the basic rights of 
man. It could now determine the 
accuracy of the reports on the co™ 
centration camp system in Latin 
America. 
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Lacking a serious alternative, 


Canada settles for a status quo 


another term under the Liberal 


; omg HAVE settled down to 


party government of Louis St. 
Laurent, which is as everyone ex- 
pected. The Government lost some 
seats in the August elections, which 
had also been expected. 

For the time being at 
Canada has only one party that is, 
in any practical sense, national. In 
acountry with a parliamentary sys- 
tem of government in which there is 
always presumed to be an alternative 
to the party in power, this is not a 
good thing. Moreover, the knowledge 
that there is no serious opposition to 
the Liberals will not militate for 
more responsible government; quite 
the contrary. 

But the fact remains that not one 
of the other ostensibly national 
parties—Tories, the socialist CCF, 
Social Credit—is at the present time 
anything more than regional in in- 
fuence. The next three or four years, 
therefore, will determine whether 
any of them can constitute that al- 
lemative needed to reconstitute a 
Proper two-party system. 

If the election came pretty much 
up to expectations for the Liberals, 
it was a crushing, perhaps fatal, blow 
for the Tories. They had staked 
everything on this election, not so 
much in the hope of becoming the 
government but of at least making a 
ttuly powerful opposition, and there- 


least, 


by paving the way for next time. 
They gained a miserable three seats, 
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CANADA RETURNS 
THE LIBERAL PARTY 


the House of Commons, the Liberals 
now have 170—a drop of 12. Quebec. 
so ardently wooed by the Tories, re- 
mained as loyally Liberal federally 
as it is fervently anti-Liberal pro- 
vincially. Even Tory Ontario, the 
heartland of Conservatism, failed to 
deliver the goods. The Canadian 
people have relegated the Tories to 
the background. 

Their defeat is, in some measure, 
a sign of mature judgment by the 
Canadian people. The Tories offered 
what seemed very tempting vote-bait: 
a whopping big cut in taxes. But the 
majority of voters refused to rise 
to it. They saw it for what it was. 
an irresponsible bribe. 

Social Credit made some gains but 
emerged a much deflated bogey. It 
had promised to contest every con- 
stituency in the country. Yet when 
the chips were down, it couldn’t find 
enough people to be its candidates 
once it got east of the Prairies. It re- 
mains very much an Alberta phe- 
momenon. 

The largest gain, in actual number 
of seats, was made by the CCF, 
which rose from 13 to 23. But here 
again, the support came from the 
west. Of the 23 seats, 21 are west of 
industrial Ontario. Curiously enough, 
the electoral system is such that the 
number of seats was almost doubled 
in the face of a smaller popular 
vote. The failure to add to the pre- 
viously-held single seat in Ontario 
has done much to diminish the plea- 


sure of enhanced CCF representation 
in the House. Without the support 
of the organized workers of Ontario 
(let alone the support of Quebec, 
which is the keystone to forming a 
government), the CCF must remain 
a sectional party. 

Nevertheless, it is now the second 
largest opposition group, on the up- 
grade while the Tories are on their 
way down. The real test for the CCF 
now is whether it can, in the next 
four years, so improve its position 
as to supplant the Tories as the of- 
ficial Opposition. 

If the CCF czn do this, it will have 
accomplished at least three things. 
It will have relegated the Tories to 
the exile to which the British people 
have consigned their Liberal Party. 





VICTORY 


ST. LAURENT: AN EASY 


It will have restored the two-party 
system, which, when effective, means 
strong, responsible and stable gov- 
ernment. It will present the Canadian 
people with a clear-cut choice be- 
tween democratic socialist and free 
enterprise policies. 

If any summing up is possible, it 
appears that the Canadian people 
are, for the time being satisfied with 
the status quo as represented by the 
Liberals, They are more inclined to 
move leftward with the CCF than 
rightward with the Tories. They 
don’t take Social Credit very ser- 
iously. The Communists are less than 
nothing. 








WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


T HAS long been clear that an in- 
faite end of the fighting in 
Korea would raise a new set of prob- 
lems in the twilight zone between war 
and peace. So long as Chinese Com- 
munist armies were fighting the UN, 
even the most doctrinaire British 
Bevanite could not argue very con- 
vincingly for the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

The signing of the armistice has 
unloosed pressure for this step. Even 
the usually coolheaded Mr. Attlee, in- 
terviewed in Yugoslavia, voiced the 
astounding prediction that Red China 
would live up to the UN Charter. 
The Archbishop of York has also 
urged admission of Communist 
China into the United Nations de- 
spite the record of the Mao Tse-tung 
regime in trampling religious lib- 
erties. 

The struggle over Indian participa- 
tion in the political conference slated 
to meet three months after the armis- 
tice is the opening skirmish in a dip- 
lomatic campaign which may un- 
fortunately have to be waged not 
only against the Communist bloc but 
also against some countries which, 
in Europe, are our natural allies. 
Despite the chiding words of the 
Times of London (which sometimes 
gives the impression of being as 
eager to appease Mao and Malenkov 
as it was to appease Hitler at the 
time of Munich), despite the solemn 
headshaking of some American com- 
mentators, the stand of the American 
Government against the inclusion of 
India in the conference was logical 
and right. 

It is never just to indict a people, 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Political Prospects 
In East Asia 


and the majority of illiterate Indians 
obviously have no share in the for- 
mulation of foreign policy. But the 
policy of the Indian Government in 
the Korean War has been both short- 
sighted and ignoble. Although it is 
the largest Asian power in popula- 
tion, although it is in the direct line 
of ultimate Ccmmunist aggression, 
the Indian Government completely 
defaulted on its collective security 
obligations as a member of the UN. 

India did not put a soldier or a 
gun on the Korean front. Its moral 
contribution was limited to defeatist 
backseat driving. Americans will not 
soon forget how in the darkest hour 
of the Korean War, in December 
1950, the Indian UN representative, 
Sir Benegal Rau, came up with one 
thinly capitulation pro- 
posal after another. The Indian Gov- 


disguised 


ernment would not vote for the be- 
lated UN resolution characterizing 
Red China as an aggressor, although 
the only other logical assumption was 
that the United was the 
aggressor. 

India was also responsible for the 
highly unsatisfactory compromise on 
the anti-Communist prisoners, who 
should have been released promptly, 
unconditionally and with a maximum 
of publicity. Instead of this, they 
are to be subjected to prolonged de- 
tention and subjected to the brain- 
washing efforts of Chinese and North 
Korean agitators, under the super- 
vision of a stacked commission com- 
posed of two genuine neutrals (Swit- 
zerland and Sweden), two Commu- 
nist stooge regimes (Poland and 
Czechoslovakia) and India, always 


Nations 


inclined to bend over backwards to 
meet Communist wishes. 

India’s presence at the political 
conference would have placed a 
Munich-Yalta stamp on it from the 
beginning. We did well in going 
right down the line for the propo- 
sition that Nehru’s representative 
should be kept out. 

Secretary Dulles is also to be con- 
gratulated on serving blunt notice 
in his American Legion speech that 
Red China cculd not count on its 
“privileged sanctuary north of the 
Yalu” in the event of a resumption 
of hostilities in Korea or of a trans- 
fer of aggression from Korea to 
Indo-China. The whole record of the 
Red Chinese regime shows that we 
are dealing with international gang- 
sters who can be kept within bounds 
only if they are kept under the con- 
stant pressure of equal or superior 
force. 

The immense political advantages, 
including quite possibly a collapse 
or profound weakening of the Com- 
munist regime in China, which could 
have been derived from a smashing 
defeat of the Chinese forces in 
Korea, have been passed up. The 
immediate prospect in the Far East 
is for a holding operation. We must 
guarantee and help rebuild South 
Korea: ward off Chinese Communist 
intervention and work for a settle- 
ment based on genuine freedom for 
the peoples of Indo-China; and do 
our best to weld together the weak 
and sometimes suspicious non-Com- 
munist countries of the Far East into 
something as close to NATO as pos- 
sible. 

And, as President Eisenhower has 
promised, we should use all our in- 
fluence to keep Red China out of the 
United Nations. Physical control of 
territory is far from being the sole 
test for recognition of a regime, 
either by the U.S. or by the UN. 
Important tests of fitness are absten- 
tion from aggression outside its 
borders and civilized treatment of 
foreigners within its borders. So far 
Communist China has flunked both 
tests completely. 
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Preface by the Editors 





he men and women raising their fists above 

constitute the newest, and most potent, force in 
world politics. These are the workers, housewives 
and youth of the Soviet Empire, long dismissed by 
Western opinion-makers as “submissive slaves,” “in- 
doctrinated robots,” “fear-ridden hordes.” The erup- 
tion of these men and women on the streets of Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia in the month of June, 
1953, is not an incident of past history, but a 
dynamic, all-pervasive fact which transforms the 
world situation as it has not been affected since the 
atomic bomb. For with the resurgence of the demo- 
cratic revolutionary spirit in Eastern Europe, an era 
dominated by technologies and “systems” has given 
way to an age where the political equation is, once 
again, neither more nor less than the human equa- 
tion. The people found their voice in June 1953, and 
it is a voice which can bring peace. 

Because THe New Leaver believes the new revolu- 
tionary movement in East Europe is the most import- 
ant political fact of our day, we have attempted to 
present in our pages as complete and as detailed a 
picture of this movement as can be obtained. In 
recent issues, we have presented articles on the new 
revolutionaries and their significance by Ernst 
Reuter, Rainer Hildebrandt, Josef Martinek, Melvin 
J. Lasky, Anatole Shub, Denis de Rougemont and 
Norbert Muhlen. It is our belief that the over-riding 
task of democratic statesmanship is to understand 
the new revolution and to prepare to give it all the 
aid necessary to successful completion of its mission: 
Freedom for East Europe. For such a task, detailed 
analysis by truly qualified observers of the June 
events is vital. On the following ten pages we present 
two analytic discussions of the June days and their 
portent for the future. Peter Meyer’s article was 
written in New York after intensive study of the Ger- 
man, Czech and Russian documents on the revolu- 
tionary movement; Norbert Muhlen’s analysis was 


written in Berlin after an on-the-spot investigation 
involving scores of interviews and conversations with 
participants. Remarkably enough, the pictures drawn 
by each of these experts coincide in all important 
respects. The details they give complement, rather 
than contradict, each other. 

PETER MEYER is a veteran commentator on Cen- 
tral European affairs who has been a frequent con- 
tributor to Politics, Commentary and THe New Leap- 
ER. He is co-author of the new book, The Jews in the 
Soviet Satellites, published by Syracuse University 
Press, and author of the famous study, The Soviet 
Union: A New Class Society, which has been included 
in the anthology Verdict of Three Decades. 

NORBERT MUHLEN, trained in economics and 
sociology in German universities, came to America 
during the 1930s. He has written frequently on po- 
litical affairs for Reader’s Digest, Commonweal, 
Commentary, THe New Leaver and many European 
publications. He is the author of The Return of 
Germany: A Tale of Two Countries, published last 
spring by the Henry Regnery Company. 

We commend to our readers a close study of these 
two articles, and careful consideration of their im- 
plications for the future. At a time when petty 
squabbles have been inflated into national “issues,” 
there is a great danger that movements of such vast 
magnitude as the East European revolution will pass 
without national concern, without full democratic 
discussion, without realistic and significant planning 
for the future. Certainly there is a strong tendency 
in the Eisenhower Administration to write off the 
June uprisings in East Europe as an embarrassing 
incident. In the long run, it is up to the people of 
America to make known their awareness of the East 
European revolution and thus to make possible the 
joining of democratic forces which can obliterate 
Bolshevik despotism. Aiding that awareness we con- 
sider to be our first duty. 
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ENIN ONCE WROTE that two conditions are necessary 

for a “revolutionary situation”: first, anger and de- 
spair among the exploited masses; and, second, insecurity 
and vacillation among the rulers. 

Despair among millions has always been a feature of 
the Communist regime. Anger and resentment reached 
a climax this year in East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
where people accustomed to a decent standard of living 
were pushed, at a forced tempo, to starvation. The ac- 
celerated drive for heavy industry, added to exploitation 
by the Soviet Union and the costs of the huge apparatus 
of oppression, had left few consumer goods for the work- 
ers’ families: forced deliveries and collectivization had 
disorganized agriculture and the food supply; endless in- 
flation, punctuated by futile monetary reforms, had low- 
ered real incomes. People starved, but the Communists 
demanded more work, prolonged working hours, short- 
ened vacations, destroyed social legislation and _in- 
creased factory norms. 

In April, the East German Communists invalidated 
the ration cards of a great part of the population. In 
May, they decreed an increase of working norms in all 
factories by “at least” 10 per cent. At the end of May, 
the Czechoslovak Communists expropriated, through a 
devaluation, the savings of the entire nation, and de- 
clared Government securities worthless. Because the 
workers had for years received a substantial part of 
their pay in such securities, the Prague regime had 
achieved a wage-cut which was retroactive for several 
years! In Czechoslovakia and Germany, the intent was 
the same: to make the workers work more for less pay. 

Combined with the fury among the people which these 
measures bred was the eruption of the crisis at the top 
of the totalitarian pyramid. The strains and fissures 
which had existed for a long time, and which were evi- 
dent in the incessant factional struggles and purges, 
broke wide open with Stalin’s death. 

We do not say after Stalin’s death because we do not 
know whether this death was entirely due to natural 
causes and whether it was not itself the result of an 
intra-party struggle. There is hardly a doubt that Stalin 
was preparing a coup against Beria, as evidenced by the 
purges of his agents abroad as well as the “doctors” case” 
in Moscow. Beria’s secret police had been infiltrated by 
his enemies, and one of them, Semyon D. Ignatiev. pre- 
pared the frame-up of the doctors, which would have led. 
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Liberation Begins 


By Peter Meyer 











in due course, to the “discovery” that the “enemy of 
ithe people,” Beria, had hired the doctors to kill a num- 
ber of the beloved Soviet leaders. 

Stalin’s death on March 5 saved Beria for a while, 
but the seemingly smooth distribution of offices among 
Soviet leaders was a deceptive facade. Glorification of 
Malenkov as Stalin’s chosen successor lasted one week. 
At a meeting of the Central Committee on March 14, 
Malenkov yielded his post as Secretary General of the 
Communist party, and his name almost vanished from 
the press. Beria threw out Ignatiev and other foes in the 
MVD, reinstated his stooges in the provinces and dis- 
missed the “doctors’ plot” as a frame-up. 

From that moment, the Soviet press (at least in Mos- 
cow) avoided references to anybody as Stalin’s heir, de- 
nounced the cult of personalities, and praised “collective 
leadership.” But the jockeying for position went on, and 
soon the pretenders were fighting for the allegiance of 
different provinces. When Georgian Communists hailed 
Beria, the Azerbaijan party a few days later hailed Mal- 
enkov. The Ministers of the Interior of Soviet Latvia, 
Lithuania and Byelorussia, appointed in April, were re- 
moved in May. In the Ukraine, the whole local leadership 
was shelved. 
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LI BERATION CONTINUED 


These events disoriented satellite Communists. Orders 
from Moscow were ambiguous and were often counter- 
manded. No Kremlin leader was safe to bet on. In 
Czechoslovakia, Slansky, who had backed Beria, paid 
with his life; Gottwald, who had supported Stalin, fol- 
lowed his master into the grave within a week—a week in 
which he was surrounded by Soviet doctors; Zapotocky, 
who had always made a point of quoting and praising 
Malenkov, was left in doubt. Everything was in flux, 
nothing was secure. 

In the East German “Democratic Republic,” soon 
after Stalin’s death, Vladimir Semyonov, political “ad- 
viser” to the Soviet Commandant, was recalled to Mos- 
cow. There was no hint that he would ever return, He 
was replaced by Pavel Yudin, former editor of the Com- 
inform organ, under whose supervision a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Socialist Unity party in Berlin 
(May 13-14) proclaimed an “extreme left” course: East 
Germany, it was decided, was laying the foundations of 
socialism; the remaining capitalist elements had to be 
quickly liquidated, heavy industry built at any price. 
workers forced to higher output, collectivization of agri- 
culture accelerated, enemies of the people destroyed. A 
special resolution called for increased vigilance and 
violence against Zionists, Trotskyites, opportunists and 
appeasers within the party. Some prominent leaders, 
among them Politburo member Franz Dahlem, were 
purged on the spot. Violent attacks on “bourgeois ele- 
ments,” kulaks, churches, “lazy” workers and Commu- 
nists who were not vigilant enough began on all fronts. 

Then, at the beginning of June, new orders came from 
Moscow, Instead of a military commander, a political 
High Commissioner was appointed to rule East Germany 
—none other than the same Vladimir Semyonov, miracu- 
lously returned from retirement. A “new course” was 
now introduced, the reverse of everything promulgated 
on May 14. The reversal was so sudden that there was 
no time to call a new session of the Central Committee. 
The May decisions were revoked by the Politburo, in 
theory only an executive organ. 

On June 12, Neues Deutschland, the central organ of 
the party, published the sensational resolution of the 
Politburo. It began with the admission that the party 
and the Government had committed a series of errors by 
neglecting the interests of “such parts of the population 
as individual peasants, private businessmen, artisans and 
the intelligentsia.” As a consequence, “numerous persons 
had left the territory of the Republic.” The Politburo 
“recommended” (and the Government formally approved 
two days later) more freedom and easy credit for arti- 
sans and private businesses, plus the restitution of private 
enterprises and farms which had been seized from 
“enemies of the people.” All persons who had lost since 
April 1 the right to ration cards would receive them 
again. Recently-boosted prices of marmalade, honey and 
candies would be lowered. Those who had fled to West 
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Germany could now return and retrieve their lost prop. 
erty. An amnesty was provided for them as well as for 
persons sentenced to terms no longer than three years 
for offenses against “socialist property.” High-school stu- 
dents expelled for membership in Protestant church 
groups would be reinstated while analogous cases of 
college students and clergymen would be re-examined. 
In a special agreement, the churches were promised more 
lenient treatment. 

These concessions to the “private sector,” similar to 
those Lenin had made in 1921 with the New Economic 
Policy, were similarly dictated by the economic collapse 
of the “premature” complete socialization. Moreover, the 
concessions would make more plausible a unification of 
Germany in which the Soviets could keep the Eastern 
dictatorship essentially intact while detaching West Ger- 
many from NATO and infiltrating it with their cohorts. 

Strangely enough, the conciliatory policy promised 
nothing for the workers. Perhaps the Communists be- 
lieved their own propaganda and took for granted the 
workers’ consent to increased .sacrifices for “their own” 
state and economy. During May and the first half of June, 
Neues Deutschland printed numerous resolutions of fac- 
tory and labor-union meetings, all of them adopted 
“unanimously” and all of them greeting “enthusiastically” 
the increase in norms and the idea that everybody should 
work more for less pay. 

These resolutions had been forced on the workers by 
the Communist apparatus. But after the “turn” and offi- 
cial admission of errors, this apparatus was thrown into 
complete confusion. Its state of mind is well described 
in the following report of the Berlin correspondent of 
the Neue Zuercher Zeitung, sent on June 16, just before 
the outbreak: 


“As far as can be seen, there is among the party 
functionaries a strong reluctance to follow the Rus- 
sian orders. The self-chastisement of the party leaders 
is felt to be undignified. Many officials, afraid of losing 
their jobs, are trying to sabotage enforcement of the 
new measures by passive resistance. Party function- 
aries known as slave-drivers dare not appear in the 
streets. Among party cadres, the confusion seems to 
be complete.” 

Instinctively, the workers sensed their opportunity. 
The economic situation was desperate; the hands of 
terror were trembling. It was the moment for action. 

The uprising was not organized by any mysterious 
underground organization, any more than it was inspired 
by American agents. Old traditions of workers’ solidarity 
and of the democratic labor movement certainly played 
their part. But basically the uprising was spontaneous 
and unorganized. But how could it grow, literally over- 
night, from a demonstration of a few thousand Berlin 
building workers into a general strike in which millions 
all over East Germany participated? 

The answer can best be understood through an an- 
ecdote: During the Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
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an SS man in a crowded streetcar stepped on the toes 
of a Czech citizen. The citizen jumped up and hit him 
over the head. Within a second, three other citizens had 
hit the SS man too. All were arrested. In court, the 
judge asked the first citizen, “Why did you do it?” “Your 
Honor.” was the reply, “I have corns on my feet, and 
the pain was so excruciating I just didn’t know what I 
was doing.” “All right,” said the judge, “but what about 
you three? You don’t have corns; what is your excuse?” 
To which the three answered in unison, “Your Honor. 
we thought that it had started.” 

The East German uprising spread in this fashion. On 
the afternoon of June 16, the strike of the Stalin Allee 
building workers was joined by thousands. The street 
soon resembled a human flood. The demonstration was 
moving toward the Government buildings. Shouts of 
“Down with the norms! Higher wages!” were soon sup- 
plemented by the slogans, “Free political prisoners!” 
“We don’t want any People’s Army!” “Free elections!” 

After the demonstration had reached the Government 
buildings, and the workers had hooted down Communist 
functionaries who tried to talk to them, the loudspeakers 
announced that the increase in norms had been revoked. 
But it was too little and too late. New demonstrations 
formed, the first big factories closed their doors. At mid- 
night, the railroad and transport workers joined the 
strike. 

The next morning, columns of striking workers con- 
verged on the city. Communist emblems were torn down 
and burned, agitation booths and a great department 
store were burning. Members of the Volkspolizei were 
fleeing to West Berlin. Cars with Communist dignitaries 
were overturned and their occupants manhandled. 

Then Soviet armored columns appeared and drove 
through the streets; the demonstrators let them pass but 
closed in behind them. At noon, it was clear that the 
East Berlin Communists were helpless and were being 
saved from the people only by Soviet tanks. 

Meanwhile, the general strike had spread to Leipzig, 
Dresden, Halle, Magdeburg, Gera, Jena, Weimar, Gérlitz, 
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JUNE 17 EVENING: SOVIET TANKS IN THE STREETS 


Cottbus, Potsdam, Brandenburg, Dessau, Stralsund, Ros- 
tock, Warnemiinde, to the harbors of the Baltic and the 
mountains of the Erzgebirge. None of the great factories 
was missing in the roster of the striking plants: the giant 
Leuna chemical works near Merseburg, the Zeiss optical 
factories in Jena, the Thaelmann factories in Magdeburg, 
the big new Stalin steel works in Fiirstenberg, the Anhalt 
salt and Saxon coal mines, the wharfs of the Baltic. 
Even the uranium-mine slave laborers rose in a bloody 
riot and disarmed several hundred guards. Immense 
demonstrations formed in all cities; city halls and pris- 
ons were stormed, policemen disarmed and _ political 
prisoners freed. 

What had happened overnight? A day before, there 
was a well-established Communist government, with a 
ruling party, thousands of factory cells, subservient labor 
unions, hundreds of front organizations, a well-organized 
bureaucracy, many thousands of well-armed policemen. 
All of this was swept away in a day. At the moment of 
crisis, the Communists were unable to stop one big 
factory from striking, to launch one popular demon- 
stration of their own. There were hundreds of thousands 
of “Communist” workers; most of them joined the 
strikes. There were hundreds of thousands of agitators 
and bureaucrats; they were unable to face the people. 
“If the Occupation power had not intervened,” reported 
the Neue Zuercher Zeitung correspondent in Berlin, 
“there would be no Pankow Government, no Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity party, no State Security 
Service and probably no Volkspolizei left.” This is no 
exaggeration. Without direct Soviet intervention, the 
Iron Curtain which divides the free from the totalitarian 
world would now be on the Oder—if not further east. 

Till noon on June 17, Soviet Occupation authorities 
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were bewildered and passive. They were evidently taken 
by surprise and were awaiting orders from Moscow. But 
there may have been another reason for their hesitation. 
It was by no means certain that Russian troops were re- 
liable. Russian soldiers had never seen anything like the 
picture now unfolding before their eyes, except, in the 
old textbooks about the 1917 revolution. In spite of all 
indoctrination, they must have seen that they were facing 
not “bourgeois fascists” but workers like themselves. 
(Even the slogan “Ivan, go home!” may have been close 
to their own wishes.) Their morale had been a subject 
of concern to the Communists before. In an interview 
with Rainer Hildebrandt, head of the Fighters Against 
Inhumanity, a Soviet officer who had recently escaped 
told how Stalin’s death had set off celebrations and anti- 
Kremlin acts in the Soviet Army, how many Soviet of- 
ficers and soldiers had broken the strict anti-fraterniza- 
tion orders, made friends with Germans and visited 
them in their homes. [“A Soviet Officer Speaks,” THE 
New Leaper, July 13.] 

A big risk was involved in the use of Soviet troops. 
but the Kremlin had no other choice. After a period of 
hesitation, it decided to play this last card. At 1 p.m. on 
June 17, the Soviet commander of Berlin proclaimed 
martial law. Soviet tanks rolled into the streets, shooting 
above the heads of the crowds. German policemen faith- 
ful to the Government regained their courage and shot 
into the crowds. There were dead and wounded. The 
unarmed demonstrators had to yield. Next day. the 
Occupation authorities announced the first executions, 
but the strike went on. It was pretty much a general strike 
from Wednesday the 17th to Saturday the 20th, four full 
days. Even on Monday, June 22, many factories were 
still striking, and frantic radio appeals to workers to 
return to the factories centinued throughout the next 
week. In some regions. peasant riots broke out, and 
food deliveries to the cities stopped. This caused new 
local strikes and hunger demonstrations. 

When, on June 21, the Central Committee of the 
party announced, in the well-known standard phrase. 
that “Order rules again in our Republic,” it had to hedge 
this statement with many qualifications: The order is 
by no means secure; the enemy is continuing his sub- 
versive activities; there are many acts of sabotage; the 
enemy is spreading secret slogans and trying to instigate 
new strikes; there are new “provocations” in peasant dis- 
tricts; the delivery of food is being sabotaged. It was a 
strange “order.” 

It was several days before the Communist leaders 
dared appear publicly. In “loyalty meetings” staged in 
the factories after the suppression of the strike, they met 
open resistance. The workers criticized their policies and 
raised demands which were not always confined to local 
improvements. On June 23, when Prime Minister Grote- 
wohl addressed a meeting in the East Berlin electrical- 
transformer factory in Oberschéneweide, the first ques- 
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tion addressed to him was whether he did not think his 
government should resign. And he could only ask the 
workers to give the regime more time to mend its ways, 

The resistance was not limited to such verbal expres. 
sions—themselves unheard of under totalitarian regimes, 
At the beginning of July, the workers, still barred from 
the streets by Soviet tanks, launched a wave of sit-down 
strikes, demanding the release of their arrested comrades 
and the reopening of the West Berlin border. Some of 
those arrested (according to East German authorities, 
most of them) were released, and the border was re- 
opened. 

What happened on June 17 was something no amount 
of repression can undo. Under totalitarianism, almost 
everyone hates the regime, but with organs of public 
opinion and most means of communication under terror: 
istic control, everyone thinks that he is alone. On June 
17, the resisters counted themselves and found that they 
were the nation. 

And not only one nation. For the revolutionary un- 
rest was not confined to East Germany. Czech workers 
had preceded their German colleagues. On June 1, after 
the infamous devaluation, there were strikes and demon- 
strations all over Czechoslovakia. Work stopped in the 
coal mines and foundries in Moravska Ostrava, in the 
hig Tatra automobile factory in Koprivnice, in the ma- 
chine and textile factories in Brno, and even in the 
mines and factories of the Kladno coal basin, which had 
been a citadel of Communist influence since the early 
Twenties. In Pilsen, the workers of the giant Skoda 
armament works went on strike, paraded through the 
streets, stormed the city hall, and raised, instead of red 
flags, the portraits of former Presidents Masaryk and 
Benes and, in one case, the star-spangled banner. There, 
too, the main slogan was “Free elections!” 

A totalitarian regime can meet such situations with 
either the carrot or the stick. It can increase terror oF 
it can make temporary concessions. In Russia in 1921, 
with the collapse of “war Communism,” Lenin had used 
both methods: He drowned the Kronstadt uprising. the 
strikes in Leningrad and the peasant riots throughout 
the nation in blood; at the same time, he introduced the 
New Economic Policy, which relieved the plight of the 
peasants and improved the delivery of food to the cities. 
In 1953. the Kremlin was trying to repeat the perform 
ance. While tanks patroled the streets and the police 
performed mass arrests, the Communist governments 
were announcing concessions. 

In East Germany, the increase in norms was dropped. 
the cut in wages revoked, social-security benefits in- 
creased, new money appropriated for workers’ housing 
and sanitary improvements in the factories. The Gover™ 
ment promised to reduce investments in heavy industry 
and to produce more consumer goods, and began to 
distribute sugar, fats, meat cans, textiles, shoes, and even 
bicycles from reserve stores of its militarized police. The 
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recruitment for this police was stopped and its budget 
reduced by a billion marks. Delivery quotas for the 
peasants were substantially lowered and collectivization 
halted. The party promised to “improve the living stand- 
ards of workers, peasants, the intelligentsia, artisans and 
other parts of the popuation.” 

But, somehow, the promises failed to appease the 
population. Quite the contrary: Those who participated 
in the revolutionary movement (and who did not?) now 
felt that it had been worthwhile. A hundred years ago, 
Friedrich Engels had written that even ar absolute mon- 
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arch becomes a better human being when rocks, thrown 
by his subjects, are breaking the windows of his palace. 
The passage had often been quoted in Communist propa- 
ganda, and those who remembered it noted with satis- 
faction that the rule worked with Communist despots, 
too. Far from being pacified by concessions, they were 
encouraged, 

Nor did the terror work as it had before. Millions 
had participated in the strikes and riots; it was patently 
impossible to shoot or arrest them all. Those arrested 
were not the “leaders”; in a universal and spontaneous 
upheaval, they had done no more and no less than any- 
one else. Reading about sentences of two, three or five 
years in jail for young men who had attacked the 
police, people could not help remembering that. four 
weeks before, much harsher punishments had been meted 
out for such crimes as doubting the benevolent wisdom 
of Stalin or Ulbricht. As long as only a small minority 
was thought to be in active opposition and the majority 
was submissive, terror was irresistible. But confronted 
with the clear and open resistance of millions, it lost 
much of its efficiency. 

No wonder that the Kremlin was thrust into new 
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convulsions. Trying desperately to gain popular support, 
Beria’s faction had promoted a few concessions to the 
Russian people. An amnesty had been granted to non- 
political prisoners, prices of consumer goods had been 
lowered, non-Russian nationalists had been appeased by 
the reinstatement of local leaders innocently charged 
with “bourgeois nationalism,” and the open anti-Semitic 
campaign had been halted after the release of the Moscow 
doctors. As a Georgian, Beria had to oppose Great Rus- 
sian chauvinism, which would have blocked his bid for 
supreme power. In a bid for popular support, Stalin’s 
chief hangman had to pose as a “liberal.” 

The failure of concessions in the satellite countries un- 
doubtedly hastened the clash in Moscow. Berlin, it seems, 
broke Beria’s neck. On July 9, Radio Moscow an- 
nounced that he was removed from office, expelled from 
the party, and held for trial as a traitor and imperialist 
agent. There was no doubt that his fall started a great 
new purge which was to engulf the Soviet Union and all 
the satellites. 

Beria was attacked for his “policy of capitulation,” 
which was “preparing the way for the restoration of 
capitalism.” This indicated a renewed “tough policy.” 
Only two days later, Matyas Rakosi in Hungary de- 
clared that the “new course” did not mean that workers 
should relax and work less, and Neues Deutschland as- 
serted that the basic policy of “socialist transformation” 
was unchanged. Beria was also accused of fomenting 
“bourgeois nationalism” which, in recent Soviet usage, 
always meant the nationalism of non-Russian groups. 
This, as well as Beria’s characterization as a “Tito,” 
indicated a sharp new suppression of non-Russian groups 
striving for equality or local autonomy. While Beria 
tried to make himself popular by phony “liberalism” the 
opposing group now seemed to be appealing to the tradi- 
tional instincts—and prejudices—of Russian chauvinism. 

In the first days after the uprising, the East German 
regime tried to appear lenient: Most of the arrested 
demonstrators were released, and Justice Minister Fechner 
wrote in Neues Deutschland that members of local strike 
committees should not be prosecuted because they had 
exercised the right to strike, guaranteed by the East 
German Constitution. Walter Ulbricht. the representative 
of the “tough course,” was hardly heard of. But after 
Beria’s fall. all this changed. Relecsed workers were re- 
arrested; Fechner was expelled from the party and 
jailed as a traitor; the party was purged of “capitulants” 
who had “lost their head” and made too many conces- 
sions. In a new meeting of the Central Committee in 
July, at which Ulbricht was again the main reporter, it 
was decided that the basic party line had been correct 
all the time, that the uprising was a “fascist putsch,” 
and that the policy of economic concessions was to be 
combined with strong dictatorship, terror against all 
opponents, and a purge of all party and union members 
who hesitated to apply the strongest measures against 
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the population. Malenkov had evidently returned to 
Lenin’s post-Kronstadt combination of NEP concessions 
and GPU terror. 

Will such policies stop the increasing crisis of the 
Soviet empire and consolidate the regime under a new 
monolithic dictatorship? No one can say. The forces 
which manifested themselves in the German uprising— 
and which strengthened themselves by the uprising—can- 
not be easily suppressed. If Malenkov’s regime cannot 
cope with them quickly and efficiently, there will be new 
upheavals in the Kremlin. The cracks at the top helped 
release the resistance of the oppressed people; but this 
resistance can open new cracks among the rulers. 

The Communist regime is now fighting for its sur- 
vival, not so much because the West has created “sit- 
uations of strength”, as because the internal crisis has 
made the Soviets weak. Tremendous opportunities are 
now open for Western policy. The question is no longer 
how to meet the spurious Soviet “peace offensive,” but 
rather how to wage a peace offensive of our own. Dis- 


cussion of whether or not to “sit down with the Russians’ 
is beside the point. The real question is whether th 
West can agree on a common European program with 
which to confront the Soviet rulers and appeal to their 
people. We need no “experts” in “psychological warfare’ 
to “think out” such a program. It has been proclaimej 
on the streets of Berlin, Magdeburg, Pilsen. “We want’ 
let us tell the Kremlin, “what the people under your rik 
want: unification of Germany in freedom, evacuation of 
Austria, self-determination for all satellite countries, fre 
elections everywhere. Once free, all nations will decid 
for themselves their social order and the degree of their 
participation in European collaboration and unification,” 
This is the program we should publicly proclaim to the 
world and the program we should present to Soviet ruler 
in any negotiations. If Russian leaders want to negotiate 
on this basis, they are welcome. If they refuse, we should 
continue our peace offensive: the free world and the 
oppressed peoples of the Soviet Empire on one side, the 
Kremlin rulers on the other. 











BERLIN 

FTER INTERVIEWING scores of participants in the 

June uprising of East Germany, I believe three 

important conclusions must be drawn which have vital 

meaning for the future—not only in East Germany but 

in other parts of the Soviet Empire where similar revolts 
may occur. These are my conclusions: 

1. The revolt was not instigated by America, by 
West Germany or—least of all—by the Communist 
authorities. 

2. Within a matter of hours, the revolt spontaneously 
broadened itself geographically, politically and socially. 

3. Although the immediate physical crisis of the Com- 
munist dictators has passed, the revolt is not over; East 
Germany is in a state of permanent rebellion. 

First and foremost, the revolt was spontaneous. In a 
previous article (“How the West Betrayed the East 
German Revolt,” THe New Leaper, September 7), I 
have shown in detail how America went out of its way 
to refuse guidance and assistance to the rebels. The 
Western assertion that the Communists “staged” the 
initial riots fits in closely with the Allied “neutrality” 
toward the struggle; for it tended to absolve America of 
the responsibility to stand up and help the East German 
fighters for freedom. 


How true are these claims of Communist connivance 
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The Permanent Rebellion 


By Norbert Muhlen 








in the original Berlin demonstrations? According to one 
such legend, Malenkov staged the Berlin riots in order 
to get rid of Beria; according to another, Beria staged 
them to get rid of Malenkov. These “inside reports’ 
were given to the public by “experts” only in July, after 
Moscow announced the dismissal of Beria. 

A third legend impressed the world press immediatel 
after the Berlin events. According to this tale, the Eat 
German Communists staged the protests of the Berli 
workers to popularize their conciliatory “New Cours’ 
by formally permitting (and actually organizing) the 
workers’ march through Berlin; their demands for bette 
wages would then be solemnly granted by their gover: 
ment. There is absolutely no evidence to substantial 
this myth. I talked to the construction workers from Eas 
Berlin’s Stalin-Allee who began the march. I explore! 
down to the smallest details their motivations and 4 
tions, and the sequence of events. I am convinced thi! 
what they did (when they began to protest, then ' 
march, finally to strike, all of which led to the general 
strike and the East Zone rebellion) was, from first t 
last, done in strict resistance to Communist plans. In 
fact, the Communists tried hard to stop the movement 
and at first—in the days just before June 17—seemet 
to have succeeded in doing so. Their schemes wer 
overcome by the angry discontent of the workers. But 
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at no time was the uprising abetted, supported, or even 
tolerated by the Communists. 

That a number of Western correspondents, editorial- 
ists and columnists spread the legend of the “phony up- 
rising.” as Joseph Alsop called it as late as July, may be 
explained by several motives. Those who believed that 
Communism had successfully conquered the satellite 
countries, or who feared liberation movements which 
would upset the budgets and time-tables of containment, 
or who thought that “Germans can never rebel,” almost 
had to say that the uprising was not an uprising, “weil 
nicht sein kann, was nicht sein darf,” because there can- 
not be what ought not to be. 

Neither Russia nor America instigated the uprising. 
Neither did any West German groups, Social Democrats, 
Christian Democrats, or trade unionists. Hardly anyone 
in East Germany who, either in the past or present, had 
any connection with Western parties took part in the 
uprising. Whether they refrained from participation, so 
as not to sacrifice themselves in what they considered a 
futile rebellion, or whether they were more politically 
weary than the actual participants, I do not know; both 
reasons might apply in some degree. What is certain is 
that the leaders, spokesmen and driving forces of the re- 
bellion were mainly people in their twenties, thirties, 
perhaps early forties without connection with the old 
democratic parties. Quite a few among them had once 
been Hitler Youth members, and some had become anti- 
Communists before they became anti-Nazis; the exper- 
ince of Communist tyranny taught them the value of 
freedom, until they came to identify Nazism with Com- 
munism and to reject both in favor of freedom. Others 
had been Communists, and only in the later stages of 
the uprising did they discover that there was a contrast. 
rather than an identity, between “Communists” and 
“workers.” They first had to see, usually “with a shock” 
as they described it to me, that the Communist Govern- 
ment was unwilling to listen to workers’ grievances, 
that it opposed them with People’s Police, that Soviet 
tanks were deployed to fight the workers, that the Gov- 
emment denounced the strikers as criminals and Western 
agents. Only then did they suddenly find themselves on 
the side of the workers, violently opposed to the Soviet 
ind German Communist regimes which, in their eyes, 
low appeared as “traitors to the working masses.” 

What has happened since June in East Germany was 
10 product of a conspiracy; nobody planned it, nobody 
fven foresaw it. Even the East Germans who “made” 
the uprising were as much surprised by its forward 
movement as were the Communists, the Americans and 
the West Germans. 

The first nation-wide rebellion in totalitarian history 
began quite modestly as a vague, emotional urge to pro- 
lest, as a result of the coincidence of two events. First, 
the soft “new course” adopted in May, with its series of 
self-criticisms” in which the East German Communists 
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admitted past “mistakes,”” made the East German people 
think that the regime was shaky. “Nobody was fooled 
by their promises that everything would change to the 
better now,” I was told again and again by East Ger- 
mans. The “self-criticism” seemed to justify the workers’ 
feeling that a Government guilty of so many mistakes 
had little reason to remain in power. At the very same 
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Poster proclaiming martial law in Halle, East Germany, on June 
17. The poster is signed by the Soviet Commandant. In the same 
city, 24 years ago, a German Socialist Congress rejected Bolshevism. 


time, however, the Government chose to impose on the 
workers the so-called “increase of norms,” a complicated 
system of wage cuts which had been propagandized in 
the factories since May, but which the workers had re- 
fused to volunteer for. When functionaries tried to force 
it on them, a few hundred workers in Berlin were so 
angry that they felt they had to protest. “That’s one in- 
justice too many,” they said, rather than “everything has 
to change.” The latter sentiment they felt mostly in a 
rather inarticulate nondescript way. 

From this point, one step led to the next with a sort of 
inner logic of the events which no participant could 
have planned. The protest against wage cuts led to pro- 
tests against the whole wage and price system, and from 
there against the “socialist planning” on which the 
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regime was based. Then the protesting workers demand- 
ed freedom from punishment for their spokesmen, and 
afterward amnesty for all political prisoners. Quite auto- 
matically, the protest against the lack of economic free- 
dom led to a protest against the lack of freedom in 
general. Thus the specific protest of the workers became 
a general protest of the whole people, and branched out 
into demands for a new government, for general, free. 
secret elections. 

As the protesting workers were voicing their discon- 
tent, each new speaker proceeded one step in his de- 
mands, until the whole scale, from the norms to the 
revolution, had been covered. The participants reported 
a strange feeling of relief and happiness when the last. 
total demand—for a new, democratic order in their 
country, in a unified Germany—was finally articulated. 
At night West Berlin’s radio RIAS broadcast that news 
and was heard all over the East Zone. The next morn- 
ing, “the incredible happened.” The call for a general 
strike to which Berlin took recourse, was answered in 
almost every city, town and factory of East Germany. 
even though there was no central command post, no 
collective leadership. After the RIAS broadcast, workers 
in the largest plants of the largest cities of East Germany 
joined to show their solidarity with Berlin. The news that 
these large plants were on strike quickly reached smaller 
plants and cities in the neighborhood—usually through 
truck-drivers and telephone operators—and there, too, the 
workers poured out. With every new plant or town turn- 
ing into a new center affecting smaller ones in the 
neighborhood, the mevement soon became nation-wide. 

Thus there were three dimensions in the progress of 
the June events. There was the geographical dimension 
in which the Berlin protest became a nation-wide move- 
ment. There was the political dimension in which limited, 
economic protests were expanded into demands for the 
end of totalitarianism and the establishment of free 
government. There was the social dimension in which 
the protests of the workers extended to the whole people. 
Thus, the comprehensive character of the movement 
developed from the comprehensive character of totali- 
tarianism. The uniformity and generality of totalitarian 
rule provoked a uniform and general democratic oppo- 
sition which became total once the initial display of 
resistance had succeeded in spreading. 

The uprising was non-violent, peaceful, unconscious 
of its own nature. The farthest some rebels went in 
wresting power was to install themselves in the local 
radio station or post office, and to draft a letter to the 
East German Government. urging it to resign, and an- 
other letter to the Soviet Commandant, asking him to 
support them. These letters were dispatched with prepaid 
reply envelopes—‘at government expense,” as the leader 
of one such action proudly explained to me. Wherever 
the strike movement gained speed and strength outside 
Berlin, the strikers went to the local prisons and jails 
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JENA’S JAILS WERE OPENED WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


to liberate the political prisoners. But this was usually 
done after negotiations with the guards. Only when the 
latter refused to cooperate, were the prisons opened by 
force—yet, even so, a few rather harmless beatings of 
guards were always sufficient to persuade them to retreal 
and let things happen. There was practically no violence. 
In a few instances, the strikers captured—using the same 
methods of persuasion—local police and State Security 
posts. Yet in each and every case. they abstained from 
using the weapons of the disarmed men; the weapons 
were carefully locked away. “Above all, we must avoid 
bloodshed,” was a leitmotiv of these rebels. 

This pacifism of angry rebels may seem strange: yél- 
from my conversation with them, their reasons emerged 
quite clearly. What they all experienced after the re 
bellion or the strike began was a sudden sense of theit 
own power—in fact, a feeling that they had already won 
the victory. They had never before believed they could 
rise against the rulers. Suddenly they discovered thal 
they had risen, that the whole people was rising with 
them, that the dread power of the Government wé 
impotent to resist them. Just as before they had not real- 
ized their own power to rise, now they did not seem t 
realize the power which remained with the armed Com 
munists, and the danger of defeat: they had suddenly 
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found themselves and mistook this discovery for victory. 
If this was an “infantile disorder” of their revolution, 
it was not a sign of weakness. 
In addition, many of the strikers were so deeply re- 
by the totalitarian methods of violence and bru- 
tality that, as they put it. they did not want a “Bolshevik 
revolution.” They wanted to be better than their enemy 
even while they tried to overthrow his rule—therefore. 
they wanted “a decent revolution,” a revolution without 
killing, looting. violence. What Lenin called contemptu- 
ously the “infantile disorder” of Communism contained, 
as Albert Camus has recently pointed out and as the Ger- 
man workers have learned, an element of morality. 
Perhaps from this pacifistic mood, the strikers also 
went to great lengths to avoid a conflict with Russian 
occupation troops. Some did so from wishful thinking: 
when they were protesting against the incompetence of 
the German Government. they said, the Russians would 
not interfere in domestic struggles. Others did so 
through misapplied diplomacy: if we remain neutral 
toward the Russians, they thought, they will remain 
neutral toward us—for if we provoke them into inter- 
vention, we’re lost. When Soviet tanks rumbled into the 
strike meetings and began firing, it came as “a shock.” 
But only then did the workers’ uprising become a na- 
tional uprising against foreign exploitation. The events 
were always one step ahead of the men who made them. 
The uprising was the product of unqualified spontaneity ; 
ithad little formal leadership; it was a primitive assertion 
of human rights which took its starting point on the 
question of wages. the most concrete, least ideological 
Violation of freedom. The manner in which this brought 
a general rebellion was reminiscent of early workers’ 


uprisings in Germany and France during the nineteenth 


century; it showed the early pattern of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905, rather than that of the Kronstadt 
mutiny. In the end, the demands for “bread” and “free- 
dom” were joined by the demand for “peace,” though 
in a sense very hostile to Communist peace propaganda: 
“We don’t need a People’s army” and “bread instead of 
barracks” became popular slogans. The demand for Ger- 
man unification was only incidental to the demand for 
freedom in East Germany. 

Like the Americans, the Communists were unprepared 
for the revolt. Forced into action their behavior re- 
vealed their weakness and their besic impotence in the 
face of a democratic people’s uprising. At first, they 
tried to capture the movement by little tricks which had 
worked before—sending functionaries “to discuss” the 
issues with the workers, to stave them off with talk, and 
keep them from acting. When the workers refused to be 
kept quiet, the Communists tried to calm them down 
With routine speeches of minor ministers and pro- 
foundly ridiculous professors who lectured them on the 
contradictions of economic history. It took the Commu- 
nists fifteen hours to decide to use force and to declare 
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martial law. At that late date, after the workers had 
demonstrated in Berlin for almost two days, and in East 
Germany for almost one day. the uprising was sup- 
pressed when it was about to establish its authoritative 
power. 

Yet in the very short period of successful rebellion, the 
disintegration of the powers-that-be had been pushed very 
far. The SED (Communist) party organization almost 
disappeared overnight and showed its lack of power as 
well as its complete lack of mass adherence; the same 
was true for the other Communist organizations, espec- 
ially the Free German Youth whose alleged deep in- 
doctrination had impressed (or. rather, fooled) so many 
Western “experts” before. The weakness and unreliability 
of the German Communist troops, the People’s Police, 
was also revealed: in the first hours of the uprising, 
many of its members joined the rebels. and hardly any 
really resisted them. 

The structure of power and fear on which the system 
was founded could be shaken without great difficulty, 
the rebels quickly learned. Even more important was “the 
inner contradiction” of the Communist regime which 
its reaction to the events clearly revealed. Being based 
in equal measure on terror and on enforced (though 
seemingly voluntary) mass participation, the regime had 
to reject one of these foundations in order to handle the 
popular rebellion. If it used force. it would have to refute 
its own claims of the workers’ happy unity with the 
Government. If it made concessions, it diminished the 
fear of its own power which had preserved it in the 
past. Either direction spelled danger for the Communists. 

In the days following June 17, the confusion in East 
German governmental circles was apparent. On the one 
hand, the “new course” decreed by Moscow openly called 
for economic concessions, sweetness and light. On the 
other hand, the East German Communists were being 
prodded into the old standard Bolshevik response to re- 
bellion: more terror, harsher punishments, increased pro- 
duction of fear. Both the carrot and the stick were called 
for simultaneously, and it was only natural if some of 
the East German comrades hesitated to learn the exact 
proportions of the Moscow prescription. 

Finally, the uprising was explained as a “putsch” of 
Western “saboteurs” and “spies.” Leading participants 
received severe sentences, but, at the same time, the 
emergency foodstores of the Government were opened to 
several cities, the wages of select groups of workers 
were improved, and a new wave of “self-criticism” per- 
mitted scathing attacks on several previously sacred cows 
of the Red Reich. 

While this was going on, Max Fechner, the Minister 
of Justice who had said after the uprising that East 
Germany recognized the right to strike, was fired and 
arrested. The new Minister of Justice was Frau Hilde 
Benjamin, former Deputy Chief Justice of East Germany 
and notorious for her cruel enjoyment of the death and 
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life-imprisonment sentence she had meted out to minor 
political offenders. She immediately began a series of 
daily convictions of workers and others who had par- 
ticipated in the uprisings, issuing a directive to revise 
previous verdicts and misapplied amnesties with “the full 
severity of the law.” 

















But the carrot and the stick together did not work. 
This was admitted by Ulbricht himself at the beginning 
of August, when he said that the “new course” was not 
a “new general line, but rather the old line from which 
many mistakes had been purged and errors corrected.” 
As time passed, the carrot became more and more of a WE 
festive decoration for the stick; the terror was actual, | } 
while Soviet butter. Bulgarian fruit and Chinese tea were i at p 3 
still promised. BERLIN, JUNE 17: WEIMAR FLAG FLIES AGAIN ei hi : 
Almost three months after the uprisings, their impact ’ @ 
is still being felt. On my visits to East Berlin and in my this from people who experienced them. They are taken poe 
talks to refugees and visitors from the East Zone, it has for granted nowadays; before June 17, they would have yy 
been plain to see that the people are less afraid of the been very rare exceptions. = 
regime than they have ever been since it was established. Fitting into this pattern is the unbroken succession of Webb 
The uprising has shown them that they are not alone in sit-down strikes and work slowdowns which has been o- h ‘h 
their resistance to the rulers. Freed from the fear of ing on in the East Zone ever since June 17. When one Piel 
being isolated outcasts, they are now members of the factory stops, another takes it up. Suppression leads to a 
secret community of freedom. Furthermore, the “new new troubles for the Communists, for many a strike and ool 
course” has convinced them that the regime is shaky and protest has started with a demand for liberation of fellow. Pit 4 
that they can be more daring in the future. workers arrested by the regime. Such protests have in- aa a 
I talked with a young girl who fled East Germany some volved some of the largest factories in East Germany, J oy: 
time after the uprising. Thoroughly unfamiliar with and other acts of open defiance have become customary Jy, | 
conspiratorial techniques, she told everyone she met on in almost every East German city. Where last winter a J 4. 
the highway that she was fleeing and why and where she cowed, fearful and silent people seemed to have sur § ;,, : 
was going. And everyone to whom she talked helped her rendered to its dictators, spring and summer have made In ha 
with money or advice, sent her to friends, hid her over- them an articulate, rebellious people united against dic- larly af 
night and so on, until she was finally smuggled across the tatorship. June 17 was only the beginning. East Germany rid 
border into West Berlin. I have heard many stories like is now in a state of permanent rebellion. year ane 
other we 
thing cai 
ADMISSION RUDIMENTARY mu P 
Declaring that Communist China should be admitted to the The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has disclosed a new type 0) of ie 
United Nations, Clement Attlee said he believed that “the Chinese electric computing machine that worries when it makes a mistake, 
Government, generally speaking, would subscribe to the principles and stops operating when an error creeps in.—News item. Pd be 
of the United Nations.” —News item. nificant 
establis 
Now up speaks good old Clement Attlee Machines that worry seem indeed . ‘ 
And puts it sharply, also flatly. Quite flesh and blood enough to bleed. after the 
He thinks that Mao and all his band They’re very human, though they whir, The prin 
Should have a seat, no longer stand. When now and then they somehow err. vio isn 
One point of Attlee’s we can swallow, ae hu 
And that is how these Reds would follow But when not only do they make iki 
The UN’s principles. Indeed, Some silly, stupid, small mistake persons, 
On this we'd seem to be agreed. But know it’s theirs and seek no means matters 
How would they do it? Not by seeking To shift the blame—they’re still machines! in which 
To act, but generally speaking. Richard Arama = 
ped a 
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HICKS 


ny WricHT Morris’ new novel, The Deep Sleep (Scrib- 
Ei. $3.50), one of the characters is a painter named 
Paul Webb. Early in the story we are told about Webb 
and his wife waiting in a railroad station along with a 
couple of elderly taxi drivers, to whose conversation 
about the bad old times Webb listens. It is a cold, stormy 
night, and one of the men clears a spot on the window 
so that he can look out. Webb joins him. “The painter 
Webb, the hack driver Steve,” Morris writes, “gazed 
through the same hole at the same world, but it was 
clear that they did not see the same things. Webb had 
put his hand on the old man’s shoulder—around his 
shoulder, as his wife said later—as he had felt their 
strange perdicament as fellow mortals, each with two 
eyes in his head, each staring, but neither seeing the 
ame thing.” 

That “strange predicament” has always been Morris’ 
theme, and like Paul Webb he is moved by his sense of 
it to a great tenderness towards his fellow human beings. 
In The Deep Sleep, as in Man and Boy, he is particu- 
larly preoccupied with the mystery of marriage. That 
human beings can go on living together for year after 
year and still not see the same thing, or to put it the 
other way around, that people who don’t see the same 
thing can go on living together for year after year seems 
tohim a phenomenon that can never be sufficiently mar- 
veled at. What astonishes him even more is that, in spite 
of the fact that the barriers to mutual understanding can 
never be surmounted, some indefinable but true and sig- 
nificant relationship between husband and wife may be 
established. 

The action of The Deep Sleep takes place on the day 
ifter the death of Judge Porter, a distinguished lawyer. 
The principal characters are the judge’s wife, his mother, 
who is nearly a hundred, his daughter Katherine, Kather- 
ins husband, who is Paul Webb the painter, and a 
hired man named Parsons. Each chapter except the first 
8 presented from the point of view of one of these five 
Persons. The action is made up of such commonplace 
matters as a shopping trip by the mother and daughter, 
which Paul becomes unhappily involved, and a small 
gathering of friends, but out of these trivia Morris has 
‘taped a moving and meaningful novel. 


The novel Morris published last year, The Works of 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Two New Novels of Life’s Mystery 
By Wright Morris and Saul Bellow 


Love, was a book of grotesques, and, as I reported in 
Tue New Leaver [March 24, 1952], it seemed to me 
that the characters were always on the verge of unreality. 
In The Deep Sleep every character is as real as your next- 
door neighbor, and yet each is seen, before the book is 
finished, as shrouded in mystery. In one aspect the novel 
is, like Man and Boy, the story of a domineering wife 
and a henpecked husband. Like Paul Webb, Morris is 
obviously fascinated by the kind of inner-directed woman, 
as David Riesman would say, who seems never to con- 
sider any point of view but her own and has no doubt 
that her standards are right and all others wrong. Webb 
studies, analyzes, marvels at, and rages against his 
mother-in-law; he indignantly exposes the subterfuges 
by which the judge, of whom he was fond, eluded his 
wife’s discipline; yet he cannot get away from the fact 
that the marriage would have to be reckoned, from 
Judge Porter’s point of view, as a happy one; and in 
the end Mrs. Porter reveals depths that he had not sus- 
pected, 

Webb, the great analyst, is himself the subject of the 
contemplation of others. In the opinion of his. wife 
“there was nothing in all the world so strange as the 
happy marriage of Paul Webb to Katherine Porter,” but 
to that, she thinks impatiently, he has never given a 
thought. Nobody in the book is either what he thinks 
he is or what anybody else believes him to be. Parsons, 
who was the judge’s confidante, but whose admiration is 
reserved for Mrs. Porter as a woman without human 
failings, is a many-sided and mysterious character. Even 
the grandmother, whose life has been simplified by her 
great age, asserts a self that is ultimately unfathomable. 

Although death is central in the novel, and one of its 
themes is the strangeness of the ways in which grief finds 
expression, it is full of comic episodes, and Morris dem- 
onstrates once more that he is, when he wants to be, one 
of the funniest of American writers. He also reveals 
himself, not for the first time, as a master of dialogue, 
able to reproduce with overwhelming accuracy the 
banalities of everyday speech and to make them serve his 
purpose. And again, not to make too long a catalog of 
his virtues, he shows, as he has also done in his books 
of photographs, how loudly the impedimenta of daily 
living can speak of human character and the human 
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BOOKS CONTINUED 


condition. He is one of the most talented of contempor- 
ary novelists, and his talents are unique. No one else 
has so much curiosity about what we think of as ordin- 
ary American life. and no one else is so successful in 
showing how extraordinary it is. 

In most respects Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of 
Augie March (Viking. $4.50) is very different from 
The Deep Sleep. It is a hig. loosely put together novel. 
covering many years and many miles, and introducing 
a large number of spectacularly unusual characters. Its 
nervous, aggressive, individualized style is as far from 
Morris’ quiet colloqualism as the Chicago slums. in 
which some of its scenes are laid, are from Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. Yet this. too. can only be described as a book 
about the mystery and the grandeur of the human per- 
sonality. 

Augie March's story. which he tells himself. is to a 
great extent the story of a series of persons who tried 
to shape his life. The first of these was the woman he 
and his brothers called Grandma Lausch. though she 
was not related to them but was a paying guest in the 
home their mother precariously maintained. She was a 
woman of standards and ideas. and she did her best for 
Augie. Next came William Einhorn, a cripple but in his 
way a man of affairs—‘“the first superior man I knew.” 
After Einhorn and the Renlings. who wanted to adopt 
him. Augie followed the lead of his older brother. Simon. 
who was on the make. But he and Simon quarreled. and 
he was at loose ends until Thea Fenchel took him to 
Mexico to hunt giant lizards with an eagle. Later on he 
married a girl named Stella, and after the war his way 
of life was largely determined by her and by a wise and 
wealthy Armenian named Mintouchian. 

If Wright Morris’ Mrs. Porter is an example of inner- 
directed character. Augie might be thought to exemplify 
Dr. Riesman’s second type. the other-directed character. 
Yet, though he seems so susceptible as always to offer a 
temptation to those people who like to change other 
people’s lives, he always resists the influences that he 
appears to invite. His central quality, in fact. in his de- 
termination to be himself, and the only difficulty is that. 
unlike Mrs. Porter. he doesn’t know what he is. Whether 
he has found out by the end of the book is a question. 
but along the way at least he has learned a lot about 
what he isn’t. 

In the course of telling Augie’s story. Mr. Bellow, as 
I have said. covers a great deal of ground. for this is a 
picaresque novel set in an age of rapid transportation 
and great social mobility. Poor, illegitimate, Jewish, 
Augie starts with plenty of handicaps, but before he is 
out of his teens he has had a taste of the life of the well- 
to-do, thanks to Mrs. Renling, as well as some experience 
with both business and crime. He associates simultane- 
ously with penniless students and the very rich Jews of 
Simon’s acquaintance. Thea takes him to Mexico; the 
war introduces him, along with millions of other Amer- 
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icans, to Europe; when the book ends, he is living in 
Paris. 

There is no limit to the number of amazing people 
Augie meets in the course of his adventures. Chicago js 
full of them: Padilla, the sockless young Mexican with 
a flair for mathematics: Frazer, the erudite radical; 
Mimi, Frazer’s mistress, who has her own brand of 
feminism: and a dozen others. As if Thea and her eagle 
weren't enough to keep anybody busy, Augie encounters 
a large group of eccentrics in Mexico. As a merchant 
mariner. he becomes the confidant of his shipmates, and 
it is his luck to find himself in a lifeboat with a mono- 
maniac. 

Why does Augie meet so many remarkable people? 
Because. Mr. Bellow is surely saying, people are remark- 
able, and not in any quiet way either but in a highly 
assertive one. Augie says of Mimi: “The thing I began 
to learn from her was of the utmost importance: namely. 
that everyone sees to it his fate is shared. Or tries to 
see to it. You may say that I should have known this 
before. I should have, and in a way I did, or else 
Grandma Lausch or Einhorn or the Renlings would 
have had more success with me.” He recurs to that 
theme in a variety of forms; for example, “That’s the 
real struggle of humanity, to recruit others to your ver- 
sion of what’s real.” In the end he comes to be “good 
and tired of all these big personalities, destiny molders 
and heavy-water brains. Machiavellis and wizard evil- 
doers. big-wheels and imposers-upon, absolutists.” But 
he realizes that human assertiveness is not only a peril 
but also the secret of survival, and the book closes with 
a tribute to the power of hope. 

As a detailed and ambitious story of a young man 
growing up in our era and finding out what he is and 
what he wants. The Adventures of Augie March is remin- 
iscent of the novel that Oakley Hall published last spring, 
Corpus of Joe Bailey, but whereas Joe was rather a dull 
fellow and encountered a lot of even duller people in 
the course of growing up, Augie is alert and perceptive. 
and whatever else may be said of the men and women 
who share his adventures, they are not boring. On the 
contrary. Mr. Bellow convinces us that we live in exciting 
times. and that is not the least of his achievements. Any 
reader of Dangling Man and The Victim knew that Saul 
Bellow was one of our able young writers, but there was 
nothing in the earlier books to prepare us for the abound- 
ing energy of Augie March. In its language and its ideas. 
as well as the fantastic variety of its cast of characters, 
it is a prodigal book, a breathtaking exhibition of sus 
tained creativity. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Anthropology on Main Street 


Reviewed by Oscar Handlin 


Pulitzer Prize winning historian; author, “The Up- 
rooted,” “Boston’s Immigrants,” “This Was America” 


American Life: Dream and Reality. 
By W. Lloyd Warner. 
University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 


THIS VOLUME contains the sub- 
stance of a series of lectures which 
attempt to put into popular and 
readily comprehensible form the re- 
sults of some recent investigations in 
the field of social anthropology. Pro- 
fessor Warner was himself a pioneer 
in those investigations; and his vol- 
ume is mainly useful as a summation 
of his researches. 

These investigations started from 
the basic assumption that the meth- 
ods and techniques developed by an- 
thropologists in the study of primi- 
tive societies could easily be applied 
to modern cultures. Professor Warn- 
er thus conceived the notion of 
using upon modern American cities 
the methods of investigation he had 
already applied to Australian abor- 
igines. His first large project, un- 
dertaken some twenty years ago, was 
a study of a medium-sized New Eng- 
land city; its results are still in 
process of publication in the “Yankee 
City Series.” He has also turned his 
attention to a mid-Western com- 
munity and to the problems of the 
American public school system. 

The results of these studies have 
been given scholarly form in exten- 
sive publications which the volume 
The essays 
are discontinuous and lack organic 
unity, for each sets forth a proposi- 
tion developed in greater detail else- 
where, Whatever unity the book has 
is that of point of view and method. 

This reviewer has already criti- 
tized in detail the scholarly defects 
of Warner’s work; it will not be 
necessary to repeat those criticisms 
here. But it will be worthwhile to 
Point to the general fallacies that 
Vitiate the approach as a whole. 


before us summarizes. 
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The methods of anthropology can 
not be crudely applied to modern 
societies. The community in the 
Australian bush was whole and self- 
contained; and the anthropologist 
could examine it in its entirety. The 
problem of handling an American 
city is far more complex. The an- 
thropologists have no means of as- 
certaining whether what is character- 
istic of one town is peculiar to it, 
or representative of American cul- 
ture. And they evade the problem 
by the device of covering up the 
identity of the place they study with 
a generic name. Thus Newburyport 
is called “Yankee City,” a designa- 
tion that implies it is typical of New 
England towns; that it is, is never 
actually shown. So, too, in this vol- 


ume, the description of Memorial 
Day is designed to leave the impres- 
sion that there is a general American 
manner of observing the occasion; 
yet actually it refers only to the ways 
some Americans in some localities 
treat the holiday. 

More important, unlike primitive 
societies, modern societies have a 
history; their past is known and 
recorded. The student of primitive 
culture has no means of going be- 
hind the accounts his subjects give 
of themselves. But the student of 
modern culture has a vast array of 
written documents that enable him to 
penetrate beyond a society’s version 
of itself to its past. 

The anthropologist who approaches 
modern culture without recourse to 
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those historical data cuts himself off 
from a knowledge of the roots from 
which the modern society grows. The 
results are disastrous. In Professor 
Warner’s “Yankee City” a serious 
misunderstanding of the nineteenth 
century history of the community 
has distorted completely his view of 
its essential characteristics. He has 
been unable to discern that a far 


larger number of people claimed 
“Yankee” ancestry than could pos- 
sibly have had it. 

The work is at its weakest when it 
approaches the most important 
process of all, that of social change. 
Professor Warner, for instance, states 
flatly that the American worker “can 
no longer expect to advance and 
achieve success with anything like 





the same probability as did his father 
and grandfather.” But this judgment 
is delivered without the least sub. 
stantiation, for Professor Warner has 
no means of comparing the present 
with the earlier rate of social mobi. 
ity. Unfortunately such looseness of 
approach casts the most important 
results of all these studies into ser. 
ious doubt. 





An Honest Congressman Talks 


You Never Leave Brooklyn. 
By Emanuel Celler. 
John Day. 280 pp. $3.75. 


MANY YEARS AGO my editorial 
mentor, H. L. Mencken, used to say, 
“All politicians are crooks until 
they prove themseves otherwise.” 
Together with all the other young 
and not-so-young men of those days 
who came under his influence I 
thought that this was a profound and 
“liberating” remark. It bespoke the 
“civilized” way of looking at the 
men and women who represented us 
in the halls of congress, in the state 
legislatures, and in the city council 
chambers. But with age I have come 
to see that this remark of Mencken’s 
was only a gag—and a rather hollow 
one, too. There are politicians and 
politicians, as there are doctors and 
doctors, editors atid editors, and so 
on. 

Congressman Celler, who has rep- 
resented a Brcoklyn district in the 


House of Representatives for more 
than three decades, was for years the 
butt of Mencken’s cynical remarks. 
Today, the cynical remarks have 
been forgotten, but the solid work of 
Celler of Brooklyn will long be re- 
membered, not only by his con- 
stituents but by many others inter- 
ested in good government. 

Celler’s record is very impressive, 
indeed. He battled against prohibi- 
tion at a time when it was not safe 
politically to do so. He was one of 
the leaders—and still is—in the fight 
to erase the shame of the national 
origins clause in our immigration 
legislation. By sparking one inves- 
tigation after another into the op- 
erations of monopoly power he has 
helped to expose some of the per- 
sistent evils of concentrated indus- 


He has worked 


trial management. 
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hard in behalf of anti-lynching bills, 
anti-poll tax legislation and Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
bills. He has also had the courage to 
change his opinions, as he did in the 
case of Universal Military Training. 
which he opposed at first. 

Congressman Celler, in short, has 
been a fairly consistent New-Fair- 
Dealer, but he was not a slavish one. 
He opposed F.D.R.’s “court pack: 
ing” bill openly and_ vigorously. 
He was an admirer of FDR, but 
neither was he blind to the late Presi- 
dent’s occasional double-talk—and 
he was especially dismayed by Roose- 
velt’s apparent flirtations with the 
Arab rulers at the same time that 
he was making all sorts of promises 
to the friends of Zionism. 

It is a pity that he does not devote 
more space in his present book to his 
commendable efforts on behalf of 
civil rights and against censorship. 
He has fought for years against al 
government “emasculation of the 
mind, through the suppression of 
truth and the avoidance of the clash 
of ideas. Both are negations of life 
and growth, the enemies of maturity 
and independence.” 

You Never Leave Brooklyn is a0 
honest, revealing autobiography by 
a man who has earned the respect 
of men and women who know the 
difference between a good public 
servant and a charlatan. 
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Epitaph For a Great Economist 


Two Lives: The Story of Wesley Clair Mitchell and Myself. 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 
Economist; contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Labor and Nation” and other magazines 





Simon & Schuster. 575 pp. $5.00. 


Wen Wesley C. Mitchell, the 
greatest of American economists, 
died in 1948, both his friends and 
those who knew him merely as an il- 
lustrious name felt an aching sense of 
loss. For years, Mitchell had been 
training Columbia University grad- 
uate students in the virtue of know- 
ing facts as well as theories. Although 
his approach was conditioned by a 
tough-minded which 
sought to reveal objective patterns in 
human behavior, he did not, of 
course, ignore theoretical analysis: 
His infectious interest in compre- 
hending the motives that underpinned 
economic hypotheses brought to doc- 
trinal discourse a wonderfully fresh 
viewpoint. But Professor Mitchell’s 
forte was quantitative analysis, and 


empiricism 


for over 35 years he was the creative 
spirit behind most of the significant 
economic statistical work in the 
United States. 

His was a fruitful career, and in 
this moving book it is described with 
affection by his widow, Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. The excitement in their 
lives was mainly of the intellectual 
kind; yet, they did not lack the or- 
dinary human experiences that go 
with rearing a family. Mrs. Mitchell 
pursued a pattern of activities that 
surely would have exhausted another 
woman. She began as Dean of 
Women at the University of Califor- 
nia, where she met her husband, and 
later became chairman of the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments in New 
York. Working with the Bank Street 
Nursery School, City and Country 
School and the Little Red School 
House, she initiated a number of 
Present-day educational _ practices. 
And in this book she successfully re- 
Captures the values that meant so 
much to her and Professor Mitchell. 

It is an unpretentious and deeply 
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felt story, arresting in its simplicity 
and humanity, and related with an 
unusual regard for the sensibilities 
of others. Mrs. Mitchell employs the 
device of “parallel lives,” moving 
back and forth between her own 
career and that of her husband’s. 

Mitchell’s apprenticeship in eco- 
nomics was in a sense extraordin- 
ary, for he had the excellent fortune 
to meet up with Thorstein Veblen 
and John Dewey. Veblen was a “dis- 
turbing genius” who attacked classi- 
cal doctrine with rapier logic and 
thunderous argumentation capable of 
shattering anyone’s faith in the 
durability of Ricardian theory. Mit- 
chell became aware that a realistic 
economics demanded a_ psychology 
that made men more than just an- 
imated ciphers. Yet, academicians 
shook off the Veblenian onslaught to 
return to the comforts of accepted 
economic myths. Mitchell knew that 
Veblen was right, but he felt that to 
prove him so required “doing a lot 
of work with statistics.” 

This inevitably brought Mitchell 
to the crucial question of modern 
capitalism—the cycles of manic-de- 
pressive business activity. His con- 
tributions in this field through the 
years were massive; to his own 
pioneering explorations must be 
added much of the output he inspired 
as Director of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Believing that 
the shifting phases of prosperity and 
depression were inherent in the eco- 
nomic order, he sought to discover 
the underlying sequential patterns 
with their numerous leads and lags. 
Economic cycles were part of a self- 
perpetuating process, he said, and 
they need to be examined with the 
same diligence that the physiologist 
gives to a study of blood circulation. 
Mitchell’s perceptive description of 


business gyrations is now common 
parlance: The inevitable use and ob- 
solescence of goods is the basis of 
revival; this becomes a prosperous 
expansion of production, employ- 
ment and profit; then rising costs, 
accumulated stresses and increasing 
doubts pass over into contraction; 
the collapse follows not far behind. 

It is a great misfortune that time 
ran out on Mitchell before he could 
complete the works he contemplated. 
His last book, What Happens Dur- 
ing Business Cycles, was _ pub- 
lished posthumously, but he had 
projected a theoretical study of cycles 
in which he would have presented his 
own conceptual framework built out 
of the mass of accumulated statistical 
data. He had also thought of com- 
pleting a book on Types of Economic 
Theory begun as far back as 1916, 
which would have shown how eco- 
nomic theory develops as cultural 
preconceptions and social attitudes. 
As Mrs. Mitchell says, this book 
would have rounded out a life’s work 
whose accomplishments will not soon 
be matched. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Challenge of H-Bomb Requires 
Federal World Government 


While I have no intention of superseding an 
editor in answering the query of Juro Miyoshi 
[“Who Will Drop the A-Bomb?”] in the Sep- 
tember 14 issue of THE New Leaner, I’d like 
to emphasize that the A-bomb is no more 
wicked, ethically, than one of those ancient 
Japanese swords which one of Miyoshi’s an- 
cestors perhaps employed. Morally speaking, 
the celt of a caveman, which used to kill an- 
other human being and a hydrogen bomb, 
equal to 5 million tons of TNT, belong in 
Were the 571,000 
casualties of Hiroshima and Nagasaki—produced 
in minutes—any more atrocious than the same 


precisely the same category. 


number of casualties spread over one or two 
years of TNT war? War itself is the 
atrocity, of war’s new weapons. 


more 
not any one 
If mass murder must be indulged in, better 
kill a million in five hours than over five years. 

The only logical defense against A- and H- 
bombs is political—a speedy conversion of the 
present United Nations into a bona-fide federal 
world government. Japan is constitutionally 
able to affiliate easily with such a permanent- 
peace insuring organization. 

In reference to the “full atomic preparedness” 


letter in your September 14 issue, may I sug- 





THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ commen 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons. 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


gest, just as Senator Flanders and a number 
of scientists have intimated recently, that j{ 
one hundred A- and H-bombs can cripple ow 
country hopelessly in a sneak attack, 1,000 o 
10,000 stocked bombs will be useless. Firg 
blows, believe it or not, could be fatal. 

Schenectady, N. Y. HERBERT M. Menai 


Says We Should Have Sent Troops 
To Aid East German Revolution 


Norbert Muhlen’s article “How the West 
Betrayed the East German Revolt, (THE New 
LEADER, September 7) raises, and then begs, a 
serious question. The question is: Will the 
West join forces with anti-Communist revolu- 
tionaries behind the Curtain? Mr. Muhlen 
catalogues a whole series of propaganda meas- 
ures the West did not take, and our failure 
here was certainly shocking. But why doesn't 
anyone in your “liberationist” magazine discuss 
the military measures we could and should 
have taken? 

It seems to me that in 1953, Soviet power 
has been weaker than at any time since 1942. 
The uncertainty of the Soviet regime since 
Stalin’s death can hardly be concealed by the 
reams of propaganda it pours out and which 
“informed observers” (to use Mayor Reuters 
contemptuous phrase) accept so readily. The 
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Kremlin is less politically prepared for war 
this year than it has ever been since V-E Day 
or ever may be in the future. 

| believe, therefore, that the proper Western 
response to the German developments was mili- 
tary support of the rebels before the Soviets 
had ordered their tanks to roll. We should 
have permitted West Berlin police to enter 
fast Berlin, restore order in the city, and 
redress the workers’ grievances. We should 
have called upon the Soviet forces in Germany 
to desert the Kremlin regime and join with 
the workers in wiping out the East German 
Red regime; at the same time, we should have 
furnished the East Zone workers with weapons 
by air-drop, sent naval squadrons into the 
principal East German ports, moved all avail- 
able U.S. troops to the frontier and _ flatly 
warned the Soviet occupation authority not to 
intervene in the rebellion. We should have told 
the Kremlin point-blank that if it dared fire 
on the German people, it would have to face 
American intervention for the restoration of 
oder and democratic life provided in the Pots- 
dam Agreement. 

To some readers, conditioned by years of 
propaganda about “provoking the Communists,” 
this may sound like a horrible risk. Yet, 
thoughtful observers must ask: Would Malen- 
kov and Beria—then engaged in mutual throat- 
cutting—have dared start World War III or 
would they, more likely, have held their fire 
and proposed some face-saving diplomatic way 
of scuttling their East German satellite? 

These questions may sound academic now, 
but they are not. Mr. Muhlen is right: we 
failed in East Germany. If we are not to fail 
when bigger, bolder liberation movements come 
to the fore in Germany and other countries, 
we must decide now what our course of action 
vill be. Will we stand with the revolutionaries, 
o will our “non-intervention” spell new con- 
wlidations for Red Fascism? 


Cambridge, Mass. Hart KenprIck 


How Can We Make Revolutions 
When We Have Budget to Balance? 


I read with interest Norbert Muhlen’s article 
4 your September 7 issue telling how we let 
own the East German workers in their struggle 
‘ainst the Communist enslavers. But what 
wuld he have done? Does he not know that 
ve need all our thought and energy to balance 
our Government’s budget and to dispose of our 
wn domestic Communists? We can’t go galli- 
‘anting around all over the world taking care 
of all those foreign Communists. The Attorney 
General has made it clear that the really 
dangerous Communists swarming all over Wash- 
mgton are more dangerous than ever. Once we 
st them under control, those in Moscow and 
Mother foreign places will not dare to lift a 

er. As Truman has just said, “We have to 
put first things first.” 
Vashington, D. C. 


Stoney Koretz 
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EDITORIAL 


Two Conferences 


ON THE IsLE oF MAN and in Chicago last week, two 
important meetings took place. The Isle of Man wit- 
nessed the eighty-fifth session of the British Trades 
Union Congress; Chicago played host to a gathering of 
the Democratic National Committee. Each conference 
faced a serious problem of unity, and successfully met 
it—for the time being—by compromise. 

The meeting of the TUC, which represents 9 million 
workers, among them five-sixths of the Labor party 
membership, was notable for the firmness with which the 
unionists faced the challenge of Bevanism. Although the 
veteran labor leaders did not launch a full-scale attack 
on Bevan’s followers, and even threw them a few verbal 
concessions, they stood firm on many critical issues, 
foreign and domestic. In the show of strength that 
developed, the Bevanites mustered less than 40 per cent 
of the votes—and even that figure included those of 
Communist-controlled unions. 

Probably the most important issue on which there 
was a division was that of further nationalization. British 
unionists, though they are committed in theory to ex- 
tending socialism, have begun to ask themselves serious 
question about its immediate and long-range benefits. 
The old notion that nationalization automatically fires 
workers’ enthusiasm, increases productivity and raises 
living standards has been subjected to considerable re- 
vision in the last eight years. What with Britain’s critical 
trade-balance problem, most of her unionists realize 
that Bevan’s “simple solution” of “more socialism” is 
no solution at all to a network of infinitely complex eco- 
nomic problems. The votes at the TUC meeting indi- 
cated that most British unionists are aware that 1953 
is not 1945. Clearly, the careful exploration of many 
avenues, old and new, is necessary to the building of 
a new Labor party program; the Isle of Man meeting 
was encouraging in that it recognized this. 

The Democratic gathering in Chicago not only wel- 
comed home traveler Adlai Stevenson, but fired the 
opening gun in the 1954 assault on President Eisen- 
hower’s Republican Eighty-third Congress. With sharp- 
shooter Harry Truman setting the tone, the Democrats 
made it clear that their attacks would be based chiefly 
on the GOP’s domestic policy of retrenchment and on 
the cut-backs in the defense budget. 

Vast gaps, however, were evident in Democratic think- 
ing. There was no independent approach to the newer 
problems of foreign policy raised by the German revolt, 
the Korean truce and so on. On this score, the Demo- 
crats seemed to be copying the Republican attitude during 
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the 1943-48 period, the attitude of “Let them do what. 
ever they feel like, and when we’re sure it has completely 
failed, we'll attack them for it.” It would indeed he; 
national tragedy if this attitude persisted, if the Demo. 
crats abandoned responsibility and merely waited around 
for the GOP to “lose another China.” 

Along with this failure in the foreign-policy field, 
the Democrats kept hands off our Number One internal 
problem, civil rights. Evidently the Southern bolt for 
Eisenhower last year has frightened top Democratic 
officials. The many moves and appeals for “unity” so 
much a part of the Chicago doings were distinguished 
primarily by their blatant opportunism. 

All the “harmony” and “unity” love-calls in the 
world will not make Byrnes and Talmadge embrace 
Stevenson, Humphrey and Douglas. With crucial Court 
decisions on segregation in the offing, the Democrats can 
not maintain for long a “unity” based on abandonment 
of principle. The last election merely established on the 


.record what has been part of the atmosphere for some 


time, namely that many Southern Democrats are Re. 
publicans in everything but name. The Chicago at- 
tempts to gloss this over do not avert, they only 
delay, the inevitable showdown in, and rebuilding of, 
the Democratic party. 


Worse Than An Error 


Die NEvE ZEITUNG is a West German daily newspaper 
published by the United States Government. As such, it 
has been for eight years one of the brightest spots in 
the American overseas information program. Unflinch- 
ing in its support of democratic ideals, in its opposition 
to Nazism and Communism, it was professionally edited. 
mature in approach. Because of these qualities, it was 
the most widely-quoted of all German newspapers and 
had an influence far beyond its circulation of 200,000. 
The results of the September 6 elections, in which not 
single Nazi or Communist was chosen to the Bundestag. 
reflect a new West German climate of opinion which 
Die Neue Zeitung in large measure helped form. 

Now it has been announced that the State Department 
is discontinuing Die Neue Zeitung in West Germany 
(although it will continue in Berlin, where it is much 
less needed). This discontinuance is arbitrary and ur 
conditional: No effort seems to have been made to at 
range an orderly transfer of the publication to democratic 
German hands, or to a joint American-German group. 
The paper’s existence will simply end. The Kremlin and 
the neo-Nazis will be happy. 

At a time when the Eisenhower Administration is 
spending several million dollars moving the emasculated 
Voice of America from New York to new offices in 
Washington, the scuttling of Die Neue Zeitung seems 
like poor “economy” indeed. Certainly there can be n° 
argument that other German papers are performing its 
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unique service, or that other American organs have 
earned so much genuine respect among Germans for 
America and American policies. The sad truth is that 
only one argument could conceivably have influenced 
the Administration to close Die Neue Zeitung: It was 
once the subject of an attack by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.). And this fact makes the closing of 
Die Neue Zeitung not only a terrible blunder in policy, 
but another serious reflection on the political courage 
of the new United States Government. 


Bukharin's Ghost 


A SPECTER is haunting the Kremlin today. It is the 
ghost of Nikolai Bukharin, whom Lenin called “the darl- 
ing of the Communist party” and whom Stalin purged in 
1938. Bukharin and the “Right Opposition” he headed’ 
argued against the forced collectivization of agriculture, 
rapid capital accumulation and build-up of heavy in- 
dustry which Stalin launched in 1929. Bukharin argued 
that, to win popular support for the Communists and 
to raise Russian living standards, light industry should 
be built up first and the prosperity of the individual farm- 
ers encouraged. Stalin rejected this argument and there- 
by plunged Russia into abysmal poverty. 

In the past two months, Georgi Malenkov and Nikita 
Khrushchev have suddenly revived economic considera- 
tions and slogans that seemed to have died with Buk- 
harin, Alexei Rykov, Mikhail Tomsky and the other 
purged Right Oppositionists. Malenkov, in his report to 
the Supreme Soviet, fixed the chief task of the Russian 
economy in the next few years as the rapid increase in 
production and distribution of consumers’ goods. He 
spoke of building up light industry, improving not only 
the quantity but the quality of Soviet products; of en- 
couraging production of livestock; of giving the peasants 
incentive to grow and sell more crops. 

Khrushchev, who has been placed in charge of the 
new drive, went even further than Malenkov in revealing 
the low state of the Soviet consumer economy. Both men 
gave frank figures which went far beyond Western 
“anti-Soviet” experts in showing how badly off the 
Russian people were as a result of the Stalin program 
of the 1930s. The admission that there are less horses 
and cows in Russia today than there were in 1913 or 
1928 (while the population has increased enormously) 
8 in itself a startling confession of Stalin’s failure to 
provide the common decencies for the Russian people. 

It remains to be seen whether the new economic 
Program springs from the regime’s desperation in the 
face of widespread opposition, or from a sincere desire 
fo “normalize” the conditions of Russian life. In any 
case, although Malenkov went out of his way to reject 
Bukharinism” before the Supreme Soviet, Bukharin’s 
old Policies seem to be very much the order of the day 
in post-Stalinist Russia. 
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ander * New Deut: G. S. Bhargava, S. R. Mohan 
Das * Toxyo: Takeo Naoi * Rovinc East ASIAN 
CORRESPONDENTS: Richard Deverall, Edward Hunter, 
Harold J. Noble * Rovinc Latin AMERICAN CorREs- 
PONDENTS: Victor Alba, Robert J. Alexander, Serafino 
Romualdi. 
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David C. Williams 
William E. Bohn 
Victor Alba 

A. Andras 


2 Washington’s Big Sleep 
5 The Home Front 
6 Terror Stalks Latin America 
9 Canada Returns the Liberal 
Party 
William Henry Chamberlin |Q0 Where the News Ends 
Peter Meyer 
Norbert Muhlen 


Richard Armour 22 Admission; Rudimentary 


1! The Revolution in the Satellites 


Writers and Writing 
Granville Hicks 23 Living With Books 
Oscar Handlin 25 Anthropology on Main Street 
Charles Angoff 26 An Honest Congressman Talks 
Ben B. Seligman 27 Epitaph for a Great Economist 


28 Dear Editor 
30 Editorial 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent 
the views of THE New LEaper. We wetcome a variety 
of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 


Editorial Offices: 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. Telephone: Algonquin 5-8844. Price 15 cents. 
Subscriptions $5 a year; Canadian $6; Foreign $7. 
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You Must Help Us Now... 


. - - if you want The New Leader to continue, if you don't want to see us retrench ip 
the face of rising production costs. Last spring, we suffered a permanent, uniform 17) 
per cent rise in production costs. We refused to raise our prices. We appealed for cash” 
contributions and that helped some. We a 
trimmed pages from our summer issues and that 
helped a little, too. But we know that the How Far One New Leader Article Goes 
only way to lick those costs is greater circu- ‘ 
lation—MORE READERS. “Germany's June Days" by Melvin J. Lasky, 
For several weeks, we've been asking you which appeared in our July 6 issue, has 
to stake three of your friends to trial sub- been reprinted since then in the following 
scriptions to The New Leader. If even half periodicals: 
of you had responded to this offer, we'd be . 
well on the way to solvency. We're not worried @ Oslo Arbeiterbladet 
about your friends staying with us once @ Brussels La Derniere Heure 
they've received The New Leader; our rate of @ New Delhi Hindustan Times 
renewals is one of the highest in the nation. @ Paris Le Populaire 
But we must reach them first. @ Tokyo Mainichi 
Many of our friends have responded to this 
offer, and we have gotten hundreds of new 
readers. But we need THOUSANDS of them to keep Mr. Lasky's articles have been appearing 
going full-scale in these critical times. in The New Leader for more than a decade. 
Will you help us NOW: 


wy 




















@ Rangoon Bama Khit 











Accept This Special Offer. . . 


—_ For a total of $5, give three of your friends 27 issues of THE NEw LEADER—Each 
of them will receive 27 issues for $1.67. An extraordinary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues 
of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names 
and addresses | have listed at right. 


Name 


Address 


| leah ee ee ee 
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